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(Continued irom page 155.) 


L orvep yesterday at Belem with a friend of mine, Major B— 
of the 20th dragoons, who is very agreeably quartered there. 
The situation of the house he lives in is extremely pleasant. 
It stands on the banks of the river, and commands a fine pros- 
pect. His quarters are contiguous to the Prince Regent’s pa- 
Jace. Before dinner we strolled into the gardens. The walks 
are tolerably pleasant. There is however in them nothing very 
remarkable, excepting some admirable statues said to have 
been dug up a few years since in this kingdom. They are of 
white marble as large as life, and consist of two groups, each 
containing two figures. One represents a daughter nursing 
her father. The other represents a woman fainting in ano- 
ther’s arms. These statues, though very injudiciously expos- 
ed to the air, are yet in good preservation : possibly they may, 
from the excellence of the climate, continue uninjured for 
ages. ‘They are indeed exquisitely beautiful, and 
** Seemed to breathe 


*¢ And soften into flesh beneath the touch 
“ Of forming art, imagination flush’d.” 


There are several aviaries at the entrance of the garden, also 
the royal menagerie which contains a number of very fine 


beasts. Among others are some zebras. We visited the muy 
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seum and the king’s hot-houses in the neighbouring bota- 
nical garden of WVossa Senhora de Ajuda. They are well worth 
attention. The ceilings of the latter are painted in fresco. 
The museum contained the richest collection of birds in Eu- 
rope before the Frefich arrived. It has been plundered by Ju- - 
not, but there are still left a great number. Their plumage 
exceeds any thing I have ever seen before. Most of them 
were brought from South America. The palace belonging to 
the Duke de Aveiro, who was executed for attempting the life 
of the late king, once stood near this place.* A column in com- 
memoration of the event is now erected on the site. The pa- 
lace was razed to the ground, and the ground on which it was 
situated was sown with salt. His majesty, in grateful remem- 
brance of his escape, caused a church to be built on the spot 
where he was shot at, dedicated to Vossa Senhora do Livra- 
mento, (our lady of the deliverance.) The first stone was Jaid 
in great state by his royal hands. The plot for the assassina- 
tion was well conducted, and had the assassins acted as was 
previously concerted, could not but.have been effectual. Three 
parties were stationed at a short distance from each other. It 
was agreed that the first should permit him to pass uninjured, 
and that the second should fire upon him. By this means 
whether he retreated or proceeded, the assassins would have 
a second chance of killing him. The precipitation of the first 
party rendered the scheme abortive. Their impatience in- 
duced them to fire as the coach passed. The coachman im- 
mediately turned round and drove back ; thus the king’s life 
was saved, though he was severely wounded. 

The royal church and monastery of Bethelem, or Belem, 
from which the suburb takes its name, stands near this spot. 
This magnificent and noble old structure was founded in 1499 
by King Emanuel for the monks of the order of St. Jeronymo, 


* The column contains this inscription : 


‘“‘Aqui foraon as cazas arazadas e salgadas de Joze Mascarenhas, exau- 
thorado das honras de Duque de Aveiro e outras ; e condemnado por sen- 
tenza proferida na suprema junta da inconfidencia, en 12 de Janeiro de 
1759 : justizado como hum dos chefes do barbaro e execrando desacato, 
que na noite de 3 de Setembro de 1758, se havia commullado contra a real 


e sagrada pessoa de elrey nosso senhor Don Joze I. neste terreno infame 
se naon podera edificar em tempo algum.” 
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and completed by his son and successor Don John III. It 
has received but little injury from the hand of time, and has 
withstood all the convulsions which have successively buried 
in ruins the buildings around it.- The architecture, which is 
a mixture of the Arabick and Norman gothick, is striking and 
singular. Instead of endeavouring to preserve symmetry, the 
greatest pains have been taken to avoid every external appear- 
ance of regularity, one pillar being made intentionally diffe- 
rent from another. We here read the inscriptions on the 


tombs of many of the royal and noble families of Portugal. 
Over the portal is inscribed : 


Vasta mole sacrum Divina in littore matri 
Rex posuit Regum maximus Emanuel. 

Auxit opus haeres Regini, et pietatis uterque. 
Structura certant, religione pares. 


There are two very fine organs in the church. We saw an illu- 
minated manuscript bible, in three volumes, which was present- 
ed by the pope to King Emanuel, and which has had the good 
fortune to escape the eye of Junot. The clasps are of gold and 
studded with gems, and it is adorned with inimitable paintings. 

The castle at Belem was built by the same founder, and at the 
same period as the monastery, to which it is opposite. It is 
erected where the river is narrowest, on a tongue of land, and 
consists of a single tower with two batteries, to which an addi- 
tional temporary platform has been recently added by the 
French. It presents as you enter the river a most beautiful 
and picturesque object to the eye. There isa fine sand along 
the shore, which affords a most excellent place for bathing. 
From the warmth of the day, and from its proximity to my 
friend’s quarters, we were tempted to avail ourselves of the 
circumstance. The place, excellent as it is, is rarely used 
by the Portuguese. Was ahydrophobia prevalent in Lisbon, 
there could not be a more general aversion to water. 

October 7, 

I returned yesterday from an excursion to Setuval, or as it 
is generally called by the English, S¢.Uées. We crossed the ri- 
ver to aplace called Couna. Previously toour embarkation we 
agreed with a muleteer to be in waiting for us, stipulating at 
the same time how much we should pay for the journey. This 
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isa necessary precaution ; for gentlemen of his cloth, if you 
cross the river without a previous arrangement, seldom fail to 


demand double their due ; and the traveller must either com- 


ply with their extortion, or be content to go back again to Lis- 
bon. Qn landing, we were obliged to let our baggage undergo 
an examination by the custom house officers. This ceremony 
does not occupy much time. It is merely a mode of taking a 
cruzado without the ignominy of beyging it, or the risque at- 
tached to picking your pocket. The view of Lisbon from the 
southern bank is uncommonly beautiful. We stopped as we 
ascended the hill to look back on the city. On every side the 
prospect was rich in charms. Around us were cultivated 
fields, olive vineyards and groves, 


«¢ Where the lemon and the piercing lime, 
With the deep orange, glowing through the green 
Their lighter glories blend.” 


The Tagus rolled below us. On the opposite shore rose an 
amphitheatre of hills, crowded with innumerable convents and 
churches, and covered with villas to their summits. Olive 
trees, plantations and gardens lay interspersed amid the houses 
of this wide-extended city, above which stood froudly eminent 
the tal] palm, lifting high its lofty crown. We looked down 
upon the castles of Belem and St. Julien, and the Tagus pour- 
ing its waters into the Atlantick ocean. We saw the white 
breakers glittering over the rough bar at the entrance of the 
river, and at a distance the majestick, pointed, rocky moun- 
tains of Cintra formed the boundary of the landscape. Onthe 
other side the eye stretched across the dark and sandy plains 
of Alemtyo, over which we were about to pass. The prospect 
in this direction was terminated by the stupendous mountains 
of Arrabida, whose summits were hidden amid the clouds. Be- 
low the city rose the rock of Lisbon. It was a holiday, and 
the river exhibited a most gay and cheerful appearance. The 
surface of the water was covered with vessels. Unnumbered 
pleasure boats and barges were gliding along. The assem- 
bled fleets of Great Britain, Portugal and Russia lay at anchor 
before us, amid a forest of masts. The flags of all nations 
were flying, and as far as the eye could reach we beheld 


«Ten thousand banners in the air, 
With orient colours waving.” 
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The sky was clear, and the heat of the sun tempered by a 
pleasant and refreshing breeze. I never remember to have 
witnessed a greater assemblage of pleasing objects, or a more 
interesting and lively scene. Such is the view of Lisbon, and 
excusable perhaps is the vanity of the Portuguese in their 
proverb, Que nad tem visto Lisboa, nad tem bisto cousa boa: He 
who has not seen Lisbon has not seen a good thing. But alas, like 
many other deauties, Lisbon looks best at a distance. In behold- 
ing it as it lies stretched before you, you forget for a moment 
its dark, ill-paved and narrow streets, its filth, its noise, and its 
nastiness, but the instant you set foot within it, your senses are 
again more acutely awakened. All your ideas of the opulence, 
grandeur and magnificence of a mighty metropolis immediately 
evaporate like the snuff of a candle, leaving behind only a stench. 
We found our muleteer, by name Baltasar Pacheco, waiting 
for us with his mules and calesas ready harnessed. The heads 


of the mules were ornamented most gaily with strings and tas- 


sels of worsted, of all the colours in the rainbow. Their tails 
were tied with red ribands, and according to the usual cus- 
tom of the country, the hair on their rumps was very ingeni- 
ously cut into divers fanciful shapes and quaint devices. The 
right buttock of one of the mules in the calesa which I rode 
in, contained a representation of Christ on the cross. Our 
ride was very pleasant. The country abounds with flowers, 
which lay scattered on every side amid the heath and sand. 
The road was partly through pine forests, interspersed with 
cork and olive trees, and partly across sandy heaths. At times 
we seemed to be entangled in a wilderness of evergreen shrubs 
and aromatick herbs. We passed through the small town of 
Azetao, close to which rise pleasant hills covered with laurel, 
myrtle, and laurestinus. Here we entered a thick wood of 
pines, over which we saw the venerable ruins of the castle of 
Palmella. This fortress was the last hold of the Moors in 
Portugal. It stands on the summit of a round and almost co- 
nical mountain, and is visible at an extraordinary distance. A 
convent is situated near the ruins, which also forms a pictu- 
resque object. At Palmella we stopped to water our mules at 
an inn, the doors and windows of which, as Taylor observes of 
one where he lodged, in his travels through Bohemia, were al- 
ways ofien, by reason of there being none to shut. A cross was 
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suspended over the door by way ofa sign, and on the roof of 
the inn there was a stork’s nest. There is a very handsome 
fountain at the entrance of Palmella, decorated with the arms 
of the town. In the inscription on it we saw the flattering 
capitals S.P.Q. P. I recollect to have seen in the Guildhall 
of London, S. P. Q. L. but this I tlink is a rather greater as- 
sumption. The country about the town seemed in a high 
state of cultivation. As we descended the hill, the prospect 
became beautiful. The road was skirted with hedges of lau- 
restinus, gum cystus and myrtle, which grew in luxuriant 
abundance. The air was impregnated with the balsamick 
richness of their blossoms. Immediately before us appeared 
the Serra de Arrabida. ‘This lofty chain of mountains rises 
abruptly to the eastward of Palmella out of the sandy plain, 
and stretches into the ocean. Its extremity forms the promon- 
tory of Esfichel. About eight miles below us lay St. Ubes 
with its harbour : beyond which we dimly discerned the dis- — 
tant shore of Estremadura. We frequently saw single farm- 
houses, cottages, churches and convents. There is a striking 
simplicity in the architecture of the country churches, They 
are without any tower or steeple, and their bells are suspended 


‘ina single wall of a pyramidical form, on the apex of which is a 


crucifix. On the outside of many of them were little balconies 
containing sculls. We passed a churchyard, the wall of which 
was entirely covered with monumental crosses. Over most 
of the church doors were figures of saints, &c. worked in blue 
tiles, like the wainscoating of the houses in Lisbon. We saw 
storks’ nests in greatnumbers. The roof of almost every con- 
vent and church was peopled with them. This is the case 
throughout the peninsula. The stork is held sacred, and is look- 
ed upon by the inhabitants with a sort of religiéus veneration. 
No catholick will molest it. In the winter season they are 
very numerous, and they return annually to the same nests. 
They destroy all the vermin on the tops of houses, and pick 
up a great number of snakes; so that they are welcome guests. 
It is said that in some parts of Spain, if they do not appear by 
St. Agatha’s day (the fifth of February) the people pelt them 
with stones when they come, and drive them away. 

The dress of the peasants for warm weather is peculiarly 
comfortable. We met many on the road whose breeches were 


ay 
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of white undressed sheepskin, and their gaiters of black, with 
the wool outwards. The huts of this class of the community 
are not more sumptuous than their apparel. They live in the 
same sty with their swine, and appear not to be any ways in- 
feriour to their inmates, either in filth or obstinacy. Not 
swine only, but horses, cows, hens and chickens, in many of 
the houses we passed, seemed admitted to board and lodging, 
to live in the same apartment, and to participate in all the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the other members of the family. 

As we entered St. Ubes we saw a funeral. The body was 
carried on a bier without acoffin. Over it wasacanopy. Our 
caleseros, when we arrived, unharnessed the mules, and turned 
them loose into the market place. This I find is the custom. 
St. Ubes is situated at the extremity of the Serra de Arrabida, 
on the south side of the ridge. The country about it is plea- 
sant from the variety which it exhibits. The principal street 
extends along the strand. As soon as we alighted, we walked 
through the town. We went to see the salt fans, which lie in 
great numbers along the Sado and its branches. The Portu- 
guese call them Marinhas. Theyare dug, square, about three 
feet deep. Salt water is introduced on one side from the 
sea, at flood, through canals, which extend in innumerable 
branches, and are shut when the pans are full. When evapo- 
rated, the salt is collected in the month of June, and kept either 
in wooden sheds or in heaps, which are protected against the 
sun by rushes. The export of this article forms the principal 
trade of St. Ubes, though some oranges and Muscatel wine are 
also exported. We saw vast numbers of women nearly in the 
state of Eve, kneeling to wash in the Sado, the banks of which 
were covered with linen. St. Ubes would be a considerable 
place were it not so near Lisbon. It was anciently called Ceto- 
brica. Coins are frequently found in the vicinity. A Corin- 
thian pillar was dug up not long ago near the town. It now 
stands in the square, ornamented with a crucifix. Opposite 
St. Ubes, on the narrow strip of land which forms the entrance 
of the harbour, are the remains of an ancient city called Troga. 
Many walls are still seen, and a number of square pavements, 
formed of small angular stones, strongly cemented together, 


which were probably sites of houses or courts belonging te 
them. 
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We put upat an estalagem, or Inn, which our muleteers in- 


- formed us was the best in the place: but a worse I never again 


desire todo penancein. The witch of Endor would have seem- 
ed lovely by the side of the hostess. Her countenance was that 
ofa fiend. Her hair was scattered about her face like the di- 
shevelled ringlets of Ophelia. It had once been red, and the 
original colour might still here and there be distinguished by 
a lock whose primitive tint yet remained unblanched by the 
snows of age. Every time she spoke her nose and chin came 
in contact like a pair of nut-crackers. To set off this assem- 
blage of charms, she wore a necklace and large pendants in 
her ears. In the prosecution of my inquiries respecting din- 
ner, the success of which seemed, alas, very problematical, I 
put my head into the kitchen. As usual, it was windowless. 
The only light which it received came through the adjacent 
stable. Chimney there wasnone. The smoke was permitted 
to find its way out as well asit could. It is consequently easy 
to imagine what was the colour of the beams and ceiling, and 
the complexion of the bacon-faced inhabitants of this black 
hole. On a bench at the door, sat a grave corpulent personage, 
whom, it subsequently appeared, was the landlord, or rather 
the landlady’s husband, for he left the management of house- 
hold affairs wholly to his wife. He was much too important 
and consequential a person to condescend to interest himself 
in such insignificant matters. He seemed to have no other 
concern than the business in which he was then engaged, which 


was to 

“‘ Exhale mundungus from a tube as black 
As winter chimney, or well polished jet, 
Not blacker tube, nor of a shorter size 
Smokes Cambro-Briton, vers’d in pedigree, 
When he, 

O’er many a craggy hill and barren cliff 
Upon a cargo of fam’d Cestrian cheese, 
High overshadowing rides.” 

On summoning the lady of the mansion to know what she 
could furnish us to eat, she suid that she could get any thing 
that the cavalheros desired. This we found was not entirely 
correct, as out of a dozen articles for which we asked, not one 
was in the house. We begged her at length to give us any 


thing, and every thing that the larder contained. After wait- 
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ing nearly two hours, in which, by the bustle, I should have 
conjectured that it was the first dinner, which had ever been 
cooked in the house, we were informed that our meal was 
ready. We sat down at a table which consisted of a large stone, 
with Mosaick work, framed. This was a piece of antiquity, 
dug up from the ruins of Cetobrica. Very probably Ulysses or 
Julius Caesar may heretofore have dined at it. For my own part 
I confess myself so little an admirer of ancient manners, that I 
should much have preferred a modern table of wood with a 
clean cloth, or indeed with any cloth at all. It may be sup- 
posed from our having so classical a table, that the entertain- 
ment was equally classical. Indeed it was, nearly as much so 
as was the celebrated feast after the manner of the ancients, with 
which Peregrine Pickle was regaled by the democratick phy- 
sician. To this entertainment many of the dishes which com- 
posed our banquet, both in smell and consistency, bore a strong 
similitude. _The soup had an effect on some of the company 
nearly as potent as that which was produced by the doctor’s 
salacacabia, or the sow’s belly on Pallet. Fortunately for me 
my stomach is stronger than that of the painter.. Our next 
dish was an Olla Podrida, alias a hotch potch of every thing 
cooked together ; to analyse which was a task that soon puz- 
zied what philosophy I was possessed of. I however made out 
to discover in it daca/ao, or salt fish, beef, gardanzos, (horse- 
beans), pease, pimento, fomatés, garlic, and red-pepper. The 
whole of this delectable composition was swimming in stink- 
ing oil: We had a dish at the second course which the hostess 
had christened a stewed hare, but which, though I took care 
to conceal my opinion, I verily suspected to be no other than 
the carcase of a tough tom-cat. I privately asked Balthazar 
his sentiments concerning it, and I found that they coincided 
perfectly with mine. Our suspicions were afterward pretty 
strongly confirmed. Nothing is more common.in this coun- 
try than cat-eating. My landlady at Lisbon is under thene- 
cessity of confining her cats, lest they should be stolen and 
eaten by the neighbours. My stomach not yet being recon- 
ciled to the custom, I therefore’ forebore to taste of this Por- 
tuguese delicacy. Neither did I think it prudent to venture 
on a sausage, which, could the aforesaid cat have spoken, he 


would probably haye claimed as his own property. I made my 
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dinner on a fowl fried in oil, with garlick and onions, and 
which, though by no means the most tender, I knew not to be 
a counterfeit. It was brought to the table in the attitude of a: 
frog, seized suddenly with a convulsion fit. The pigs in this 
country are as familiar as kittens. Several of them very coolly 
walked into the room as we sat at dinner, wagging their tails 
like lap-dogs. Such is the force of education. In the after- 
noon we strolled round the town. We went into a number 
of churches, in one of which I noticed a crucifix against the 
wall composed of human skulls, having a pedestal formed by 
thigh bones. We saw several women at confession. ‘In one 
of the convents we heard the nuns chaunting the evening ser- 
vice. After it was over they chatted with us at the grate. 
Some of them were pretty, but the major part could not boast 
of much more beauty than our hostess at the inn. One of 
these ladies begged me to give her my cravat. For supper we 
had the fragments of our sumptuous dinner, and a fine phea- 
sant, which we purchased of a man whom we met in the street. 
Fearing to trust this bonne douche to the barbarian claws of our 
landlady, I undertook, after it was plucked, the office of truss- 
ing it myself, giving her such particular instructions relative 
fo the manner of cooking it, that it seemed impossible any 
mistake could arise. But alas, my lessons were of no avail. 
There is no beating any innovation into the pericrania of the 
people here. She brought in the unfortunate bird in the same 
attitude as we had seen the fowl served up at dinner. She 
told me with an air of superior intelligence that I had forgotten 
to cut off the rump, which had accordingly undergone ampu- 
tation, and also that I had neglected to draw it, upon which she 
poked in her finger to convince us of the cleanness of the in- 
side. The force of these arguments there was no withstand- 
ing. We therefore thought it best to bear our misfortunes 
with patience. On retiring to rest mine host for the first time 
made his appearance, and condescended to conduct us to our 
rooms. The apartment in which | was to sleep was furnished 
with a couple of beds, and one solitary, bottomless chair. Its 
whole appearance was most ancient and buggy, and gave me 
but a fearful anticipation of the sufferings which I was con- 
demned to undergo. I found, on shutting the door, that it could 
not be fastened, being unprovided with either latch or lock. 1 
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called to the landlord as he, was descending the stairs to inform 
him of the circumstance. He answered, that Ae was the lock. 
My bedstead stood in a sort of recess,in the corner of the 
room, and consisted of three boards placed across iron trestles. 
My bed was an old matrass about an inch in thickness, and had, 
I have every reason to believe, been in possession time out of 
mind, of ten thousand legions of fleas, whose territory I did 
not invade with impunity. In less than a minute I was attack- 
ed by stings innumerable., My whole body was in a similar 
candition with Gulliver’s face from the arrows of the Lilipu- 
trans. The bed had neither bolster, pillow, nor blanket. The 
fluor was covered with mats of straw, and your matting dreeds 
fleas like a loach. All night did I lay awake putting my assailants 
to death. Underreath us was the stable, from which we were 
separated only by loose. planks laid across the beams, so that 
we were unceasingly annoyed during the night by the bells of 
the mules. They sleep standing, with their heads tied close 
to the manger. It is difficult to imagine a more disagreea- 
ble or detestable discord than this gingling produces. It is 
sufficiently annoying by day, but travellers are obliged to sub- 
mit to it at all hours. Day and night the annoyance never 
ceases. The drivers refuse to take off the bells, as they say 
the animals like the sound. | It is difficult to say whether the 
two-legged or four-legged beast is the most obstinate ; though 
from an accurate attention to the usual behaviour of both, I 
think that the former is the most reasonable. The roof of our 
apartment was in the same style as the floor. The rats, by 
which it was tenanted, entertained us all night with their gam- 
bols, and shook down the dirt about our heads as they ran 
over the rafters, Two of our party lay in the same room with 
mine host and his rib. Our dressing room exhibited a curious 
scene. We could get no cloth or towel to wipe our hands, nor 
could any looking-glass to shave by be procured in the house. 
One of the company, at my suggestion, desired the landlady to 
bring in a bucket of water from the well, that he might see his 
face ; but whether from his being unaccustomed to the use of 
an inverted mirror, or from his own unskilfulness, he nearly 
severed his cheek in twain with the razor. For my own part, 
I felt the incogvenience less than my companions, as I had 
learnt.on board the Africa to shave nearly as well in the dark. 
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In the early part of the voyage I had the ill luck to break my 
glass. Being unable to repair this loss, and as necessity is the 
mother of invention, I was obliged either not to shave at all, or 
to shave without one. I became at last very expert at the ope- 
ration, hot, however, without giving myself sundry grievous 
gashbes and wounds in my first essays. The Portuguese ladies 
are not more deficient in curiosity than those of other countries. 
In order to try that of my landlady and her daughters, I put 
my hat before my face on the table as I was beginning to shave, 
pretending to look into the crown. The women stared at me 
with all their eyes. I saw them whispering one another, and 
one of them I overheard say Santisstma Maria o cavalhero tem 
um modo particular de afeitarse. ‘* The cavalier has a very cu- 
rious way of shaving.’ Antonia, the youngest girl, came be- 
hind me, and endeavoured to peep over my shoulder. When 
I had finished, and laid down my hat, the whole family came in 
rotation and looked into the crown, in order to see what kind 
of a looking-glass it contained. 
(lo be continued.) 


—— 
REMARKS ON A PARAGRAPH AND NOTE, 


WHICH APPEARED 1N 1HE CHRISTIAN’S MAGAZINE, FOR SEPT. 1810. 


[We have received the following Remarks on some passages in the Chris- 
tian’s Magazine, in a printed form, and many persons have expressed a 
wish that, notwithstanding this, they might appear inthe Anthology. 
We comply with the request, and take the liberty of subjoining some 
Extracts from a letter recently written and sent to us.from another 
quarter, which may be profitably read in connexion with the other. ] 


EXTRACT FROM THE CHRISTIAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Vol. iti. No. ix. page 506. 

“ We invariably suspect these amended Bibles, which the Is- 
cariot bunds of professed Christianity are labouring, on both 
sides af the Atlantick, to thrust into the hands of the unleitered 
and the simpfile.* 


* There is alate most audacious attempt to explain away the whole gos- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; absolutely stripping it, with 
the single exception of the doctrine of the resurrection, of every principle 
which makes it ‘ glad tidings” to a sinner ; substituting; in the room of 
“ redemption by the blood of Christ,” a barren morality, little, if any bet- 
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ter than that of the Pagans, who were “without Christ, without hope, 
and without God in the world ;” (Eph. ii. 12.) and straining into the * cup 
of salvation” the distilled venom of Socinian blasphemy. This fatal 
draught is hande about with incessant assiduity, and put to the lips of 
the unthinking, that they may “ sleep the sleep of death.” All this un- 
der the modest and respectful guise of, ‘ an improved version of the New 
Testament.” The precedent of such treachery was set long ago. Its au- 
thor is “gone to his own place” But the “ improved version,” with 
its accompanimen‘s, show that his treason has not perished with him. 
“ Betray ye the Son of man with a kiss.” 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE PASSAGE; 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
DEAR SIR, 


Tue extract you have favoured me with from the Christian’s 
Magazine is indeed a curiosity in its kind and has given occa- 
sion to some reflections, which, in return, I take the liberty of 
communicating. 

You and I will, I suppose, agree with the writer of these para- 
graphs in reprobating all attempts to amend the Bible ; but what 
that Bible is, which ought to be secure from all such unwarrant- 
able freedoms, is a subject on which there would probably be a 
great divergency of opinion. It is our wish to obtain, if it were 
possible, the scriptures in the same unadulterated and ungar- 
bled state as when they came from the hands of the writers. 
But, sensible of the vast difficulties that are to be surmounted 
before an end so desirable can be attained, we view with lively 
interest and fervent wishes for their success, the labours of 
men of learning, abilities and integrity in this important and ar- 
duous undertaking. As to the New Testament in particular, 
the late discovery and careful collation of a great number of 
manuscript copies, have thrown light upon many passages 
heretofore obscure, and have exposed to view interpolations, 
alterations, and other supposed improvements upon the origi- 
nals, from which it is highly necessary to clear the sacred vo- 
lume ; and, far from stigmatizing such men with opprobrious 
epithets, or suspecting them of unwarrantable designs, we look 
upon them with veneration and gratitude ; we hope that by 
their means a criterion may at length be established for distin- 
guishing truth from errour, and the word of life be exhibited 
in all its native purity and lustre. 
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For dis standard of , perfection,.our .magazine-writer seems 
‘to' look toa quite’ opposite: quarter—to have fixed upon. one out 
‘of ‘the almost innumerable ‘translations of the scriptures into 
modern tongues as the ne flus ultra of accuracy, and to devi- 
ate from which, he accounts a kind of treachery fo less atro- 
cious than that of Judas himself! That this is the translation 
in. common use among us maybe concluded without much 
danger of mistake. But what are its claims to sucha pre-emi- 
nence ? Without the least wish to detract from its real merit 
we must refuse to acknowledge its infullibility. It will be dif- 
ficult even to allow its impartiality when we consider that it 
was made at the command of an arbitrary and pedantick mo- 
narch, whose theological notions the persons employed did not 
dare to contradict, and when we read the nauseous piece of 
adulation with which it was prefaced. It is obvious that it must 
have wanted the light which later discoveries and improve- 
ments in sacred literature have furnished. It has even been 
allowed by persons who agree with our writer on many points 
of religious faith, that several passages by. which they appear 
to be supported ought either to be altered or expunged, in par- 
ticular that (1. John v. 7.) respecting the three heavenly wit- 
nesses,’ against which the evidence is acknowledged tobe de- 
_cisive and incontrovertible. The. utility, not to say the.neces- 
sity of a version, in the fidelity of which all denominations of 
Christians might agree, is readily acknowledged ; but the only 
chance for arriving at an. end so desirable, is to give the ful- 
lest scope to inquiry, to afford the requisite encouragement to 
every respectable and well-intended endeavour to make, all men 
acquainted. with the Scriptures, under every translated sense 
which they will fairly bear, and to call upon the world at large 
to read, compare, and judge. There is a sure testimony of 
the Lord which makes wise the simple—there is a pure com- 

-maandment which enlightens the eyes ; but it must be present- 
ed to mankind in its.certainty and purity before it can produce 
these happy effects. 

Very. different ;is the plan of which we have here the out- 
lines. Assuming those magisterial airs at which I have often 
smiled in such self-erected directors of the publick opinion, 
and putting comparative merit entirely out, of the question, 

this gentleman, with exemplary impartiality, affixes on every 
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effort of ‘this nature, the brand of invariable suspicion; and 
would persuade his readers that they are too unletiered and too 
simple to entertain truth under any character but that in which 
he'thinks proper to introduce her. But not deeming this suffi- 
cient in the case of the Iniproved Version of the New Testa- 
ment lately published, he steps at once from suspicion to de- 
nunciation, takes care to be beforehand with those who might 
accuse hii of audacity, and transporting himself in tmagina- 
tion into the chair of Suint Peter, deals out his anathemas in 
terms for which its archives alone can furnish a precedent.* 
His accusation is of nothing less than an “attempt to explain 
away the whole Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
absolutely stripping it, with the single exception of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection, of every principle which makes it 
glad tidings toa sinner.” See, my triend, how an infuriated 
zeal overshoots its mark——Can you conceive how the doctrine 
of the resurrection can stand when all the rest of the Gospel is 
explained away ? How this insulated point can remain, when, 
under the pretext of explanation we have set aside the appear- 
ance, the discourses, the miracles, and even the death of 
Christ ? for not an iota of the Gospel is to be suffered to remain 
except the resurrection ! But hold !—-suppose we suffer our 
learned antagonist to exflain away his own assertion, and by 
taking a distinction between Gospel facts and Gospel doctrines 
to give colour to the charge of its being stripped (a5solutely 
stripped) of every frincifle which makes it glad tidings to a 
sinner. This allegation, sweeping and unqualified as the for- 
mer, falls to the ground if we can produce, from the Improved 
Version, a siagle line, or even word of comfort to those who 
are turned aside from the way of peace ; and such off-book 
talk is sufficiently refuted by a reference to the xvth Chapter 
of Luke’s Gospel preserved whole and entire in the work in 
question without any comment except the following note. 
“ This parable shews how graciously God receives sinners, 


and how great the displeasure of the Jews was at the reception 
_of the Gentiles into the evangelical covenant.” 


* See the Bull of Leo X. against Luther, wherein much is said of the 
poisonous nature of his doetrines, and their dangorous effects on the minds 
of the simple, (Roscoe Vol. IV, appendix.) 
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Nor are the editors of the Improved Version, and those-who 
patronize it, under great obligations to this writer for allow- 
ing even the resurrection to remain a part of their creed, he 
was himself probably aware of the fatal dilemma in which this 
admission would fix them. Although he restricts them, ap- 
parently in such absolute terms to this single article, he does 
not mean to separate it from its immediate and allowed conse- 
quence, a retribution to all according to their works. Giving 
therefore no credit for possible mistake or innocence of inten- 
tion, but imputing aggravated and premeditated wickedness 
committed under the certain expectation of an account to be 
rendered hereafter, he places them at the bar of the Judge, 
either self-condemned, or impudently lifting up their faces and 
looking for the sentence of approbation from his lips, laden 
with guilt enormous as that of the traitor who delivered him 
into the hands of his murderers ! Does the writer believe that 
himself shall stand at the same righteous tribunal, and is he 
not afraid of incurring the condemnation of him who judges 
his brother, and sets at nought his brother? At such language 
and conduct in a professed advocate of Christianity, and a wri- 
ter for a Christian magazine, how does that Charity which 
thinketh no evil hang down her head in astonishment and con- 
fusion ! 

He speaks of a morality little if any better than that of the 
pagans, substituted in the Improved Version in the room of 
redemption by the blood of Christ. This charge is quite of a 
piece with the rest. The morality, enjoined or recommended 
in the New Testament stands in the Improved Version without 
alteration in the text or depreciation in the notes ; and if this 
be little if any better than heathen morality it is no fault of the 
editors’——they have substituted nothing of their own in its 
room. Perhaps indeed the writer may be disposed to deny that 
the New Testament feaches any morality at all—-it is however 
at all events,a darren morality. This is a combination of terms 
altogether new ! If morality, good dispositions, and good works 
mean the same thing (which I suppose will not be denied) 
these are always represented as the effect and product of some 
internal principle, just as the species, the soundness and health- 
fulness of a tree are evidenced by the fruit it bears, and thus it 
seems to me that it would be as rational to talk of darren figs, 
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or barren grapes, as barren morality. If his meaning be to re- 
present every thing of this kind as useless and ineffectual, he 
certainly is‘at war with the positive declarations of Christ and 
his apostles. They tell us indeed of a profession which is un- 
profitable, of a faith which is dead, and of course barren ; but 
good works .and their concomitant qualities are represented 
under the emblem of’ good fruits, acceptable to God and profi- 
table to men ; and where they appear, the profession is said to 
be “ neither barren nor unfruitful.” Iam not willing, what- 
ever be the case with our writer, to think that Christian mora- 
lity is little, if any, better than that of the pagans ; but I believe 
that in every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness according to the measure of the light he ‘enjoys, is now, 
and was in all former ages accepted of him. To such, Paul’s 
observation Eph. ii. 12. was never intended to apply, in the 
sense here contended for. 

When it suits a writer’s purpose to deal in declamation and 
rhetorical figures, he is not very scrupulous about confining 
himself within the bounds of truth and consistency. Here we 
are presented with the Improved Version under the similitude 
of the cup of salvation, full. of adulterated and soporiferous in- 
gredients—handed about with laborious and incessant assidu- 
ity—thrust into the hands of the unlettered and the simple, 
and put to the lips (it is well he did not say, poured down the 
throats) of the unthinking, that they may sleep the sleep of 
death ! What idea does this idle rant convey, unless it be that 
persons are hired to go about the country and distribute the 
book gratis among those who are too ignorant to read, too 
careless to reflect, or who want a substitute for a dose of lauda- 
num ? A very harmless mode, one would think, of perpetrating 
such a mighty mischief! It is true that liberal subscriptions 
were entered into for defraying the expense of publication, 
and that it was printed in three several forms for the conveni- 
ence of readers in different classes of life, but the purchase 
was left, for any thing I ever heard to the contrary, as open, 
as fair, and as voluntary as that of any other work. Perhaps 
in some instances it was given away, though of this there is no 
evidence, but.be these things as they may, it was intended in 
every case, and contrary to the assertion here made, for those 


who were disposed to think, to inquire, to reflect—* to sup- 
YOL. X. 50 
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ply,” as is expressed in the introduction, “the English reader 
witha more correct text of the New Testament than has yet 
appeared in the English language, and to give him an oppor- 
tunity of comparing it with that in common use.” Now so 
abundant and superabundant have been the notes and commen- 
taries upon the Old Version, that it would seem not a little 
hard that the editors of the New should be abridged of the pri- 
vilege of giving along with it what they conceived to be a cor- 
rect view of the Gospel dispensation, and a true elucidation of 
difficult passages. And this is nothing more than the maga- 
zine-writer may do whenever he pleases—a liberty of which no 
ane wishes to deprive him. If he be confident that his own 
beverage is so much more pleasant and wholesome let him 
prepare it in a similar form, hand it round, and invite every 
one to taste of it without fearing for the event of a comparison. 
But how opposite to this his conduct! He first alarms with 
suspicion, and then in effect he exclaims—* touch not ! taste 
not !—-handle not !—there is death in the cup !—-there is trea- 
chery in the inscription !” while the only cup Ae exhibits is 
the Christian’s magazine into which he has an opportunity of 
straining, drop by drop, a mixture partly lethargick and partly 
inebriating, which either scares his patients with dreams and 
terrifies them with visions, or induces them, with their eyes 
not more than half open, to follow him into real danger.—So 
much for metaphors ! 

It is very convenient to have a nickname to apply to those 
whom it is wished to run down and expose to publick hatred. 
“ Socinian blasphemy” is a phrase so hackneyed that few, if 
any, will think of inquiring into its meaning—it might not be 
so well if they did. Suppose, however, we were to rebut the 
calumny with “ Calvinistick Persecution.” Whether or not 
Socinus were a blasphemer is merely matter of opinion ; but 
that Calvin was a persecutor, and pursued with unrelenting 
cruelty the Antitrinitarian, Michael Servetus, to the stake, is 
a recorded historical fact. That his intolerance Aas not ferish- 
ed with him, we have a striking proof in the paragraphs under 
discussion ; but happily the f#recedent cannot now be carried 
into practice—the venem may remain, but the sting is drawn. 

If Il am not mistaken in supposing that the writer is one of 
those who believe and teach the doctrine of the universal and 
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total depravity of human nature--that it is “utterly averse 
from all good and prone to all evil, and that continually,” there 
can be no great difficulty in tracing to its origin his present 
production. According to this system, as he cannot himself 
be exempted from that imputation under which he conceives 
the whole species to lie, it was perfectly natural and consistent 
in him to ascribe to the basest and vilest of motives, an under- 
taking, upon the face of it benevolent and praise-worthy ; and 
to assume the office of a certain personage, of whom nothing 
worse can be said than that he is inclined to all evil and that 
continually—that of “‘Accuser of the brethren.” 

The obscurity of the concluding lines as to the original au- 
thor of the supposed treachery, who is said to be “ gone to his 
own place,” has, as you know, set many conjectures afloat. lam 
now inclined to think that Dr. Priestley is intended. If so, the 
writer will of course wish to keep at the greatest possible dis- 
tance from him in the other world, and will deprecate the idea 
of the Doctor’s place being his—mutatie mutandis, this may 
probably be the case. 

These remarks have run to a greater length than I was 
aware of, and yet they are short compared with what they might 
have been, if every unchristian passion which has entered into 
the composition’ of this potion of disti/ied venom had been ex- 
tracted and severally commented upon. If the religion of 
Christ be indeed the truth of God, and the harbinger of peace, 
love, and good-will among men, is it possible that its cause can 
be benefitted by a publication of whose spirit this is a speci- 
men ? , 

Non tali auxilio, nec defeneoribus istis 
Veritas eget. | 


You are sufficiently acquainted with my disposition to be- 
heve that recrimination is no favourite employment of mine, 
and that it would be much more pleasant to me to discuss con- 
troverted points in the spirit of meekness ; and where convic- 
tion is unattainable, to differ with that charity which becomes 
the christian and that urbanity which good manners and po- 
liteness require——but there are perverse minds upon which 
these would be thrown away, and gainsayers whom there is no 
hope of convincing but by judging them out of their own 
mouth and correcting them with their own rod—a remark that 
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will not be irrelevant if you make the use of this letter you 
hinted at, and to which you are perfectly welcome. I remain, 


Yours sincerely, &c. 
Oct. 1810. 


— ee eee 
—_— 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 
Extractsfrom a letter recently written, copied for the Anthology. 


** You next inquire for my opinion respecting the temper or 
sfirit manifested by trinitarians in defence of their own senti- 
ments, and in opposition to the views of others. This inquiry, 
Sir, places me in a delicate situation ; for, as I differ from them 
in opinion, I may be liable to prepossession in judging of the 
temper with which they sfeak and write. 

You say you are “stumbled in respect to their piety while 
you discover in them such haughty contempt of other profes- 
sed christians” ; and you ask, ‘Can such an overbearing, im- 
perious and censorious spirit be consistent with true benevo- 
lence and gospel. humility ?” 

Your inquiry is capable of a twofold answer. That an “im- 
perious, overbearing, and censorious spirit” is in its nature 
inconsistent with benevolence and gospel humility, must be ad- 
‘mitted. But even good men are imperfect in the present 
state ; and what you have noticed in the preaching and writ- 
ings of some trinitarians may be great imperfections in them, 
and, yet, they may have some good thing in them which Is ac- 
ceptable to God, and ought to be pleasing to us. Such things 
as you mention I have noticed and lamented ; but I dare not 
pronounce all those destitute of piety who manifest these im- 
perfections. In respect to many, who evidence these imper- 
fections, I hope and believe that they are the children of God. 
We are all liable to go astray, and, perhaps, in nothing more 
frequently, than in opposing the opinions of others and defend- 
ing our own. It is too common with others, as well as trinita- 
rians, to lose sight of their own fallibility, and the example of 
Christ, when engaged in controversy. 

You observe that “ gospel humility naturally leads to a com- 
pliance with the apostle’s advice, Let nothing be done through 
strife and vain glory ; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem 
other better than themselves ; “ Yet,” you add, “the spirit with 
which many trinitarians defend their own system seems t 
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lead them into an opposite course, even ¢o trust in themselves 
that they are righteous and to despise others.” As proof of 
this you refer to certain authors “who treat all who differ 
from them in sentiment as the proud and haughty enemies of 
Christ; who set up their own reason above revelation, and 
even deny the Lord that bought them.” 

I shall not, Sir, undertake the task of reconciling the con- 
duct you mention to the zature of christian humility. But I 
feel most comfortable in my own mind, when I feel most dis- 
posed to “ hope all things,’ and to believe that such painful 
inconsistency does not result from the habitual tempers. of 
those to whom you refer. It is, indeed, difficult to account 
for such things in those who have, in any measure, learned of 
him who.was meek and lowly in heart. But it may be useful to 
reflect, that Christ had once occasion to say to two of his belov- 
ed disciples, Ye know not what manner of sfurit ye are of. 
These disciples were dissatisfied with the conduct of the Sa- 
maritans towards their Lord and Master. And they felt some 
inclination to call for fire from heaven as Elias did. Too 
much of such feelings is discoverable in some of the writings 
to which you have referred. But still I hope they are but oc- 
easional feelings ; and 1 am persuaded that the writers did not 
duly consider the temper they manifested. Nor do they, I 
fear, duly consider that God has committed all judgment to 
his ‘‘ beloved Son,” and not to them. And I feel happy in the 
thought that this is the case; for it is pretty evident from 
what they say in their writings, that not a soul of their oppo- 
nents would ever be admitted to heaven, if all judgment was 
committed to them. Yet I flatter myself that even such wri- 
ters do not always, feel of such a bitter, censorious spirit, and 
that we often see the worst part of a man’s character in his 
controversial writings. ; 

You mention the “ refroachful manner in which some prea- 
chers and writers allow themselves to speak of their opponents, 
and of all who differ from them in sentiments,” and ask, 
“ What is this refroaching different from that raiding or revil- 
ing which is so often forbidden in the scriptures !”’ Here, Sir, 
I must confess my utter incapacity to discriminate or distin- 
guish ; and must join with you in sincerely lamenting that 
“so mischievous a vice should be sanctioned by such autho- 
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rity ; and that the pulpit, which was designed for displaying 
the kindness and love of God to men, should be occupied as a 
place for giving vent to malignant passions and prejudices, and 
for uttering abusive slander.” Yet reviling is a fashionable 
vice ; and good men are sometimes led astray by bad fashions, 
I cannot, however, but remark, how much more amiable prea- 
chers and writers would appear, if instead of such censorious 
and reproachful observations, they were to discover a truly 
christian tenderness for such as they view in errour ; and feel 
towards them as our Saviour felt towards sinners when he laid 
down his life for the world ! Nor would their characters appear 
less amiable, if with a tender solicitude for others, they should 
mix a Kittle sfice of self diffidence, and a sense of their own falli- 
bility. 

It is to be feared that ‘hey, and that we, too seldom think of 
the solemn admonition of the ‘apostle, “ Why dost thou judge 
thy brother ? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? For 
we must all stand at the judgment seat of Christ ” 

You are, I think, perfectly correct in supposing that * such 
an uncandid and censorious spirit has a pernicious influence.” 
It unquestionably has a pernicious influence on all who indulge 
it in themselves. It not only deprives them of much christian 
comfort which they might otherwise enjoy in the exercise of 
proper feelings of love and tenderness towards their opponents, 
but it tends to bar their own minds in respect to receiving any 
light or conviction, on the supposition, that they themselves are 
in an errour. By this temper they are naturally led to look down 
on those who differ from them in sentiment with a kind of zm- 
frerious disdain, and ungodly jealousy. And these feelings are as 
contagious as the plague ; they are readily communicated from 
one to another. Preachers communicate them to their Acarers, 
and writers to their readers. . These hearers, and readers, hav- 
ing the example of ministers to support and countenance their 
conduct, feel justified in the most illiberal and abusive re- 
proaches. This spirit has, also, a pernicious tendefcy in re- 
spect to those against whom it is more particularly directed. 
And we have reason to fear that, in a multitude of instances 
by this spirit, hatreds are engendered, which are transmitted 
from generation to generation. 
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Permit me to add, that you and I have great need to watch 
and pray, lest we enter into temptation. To be the subjects of 
refiroach, to be susfiected, refresented, or denounced as the ene- 
mies of Christ, by those who profess to be his followers and 
his ministers, is indeed painful. But it is better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong. I think I have learned from experience that 
I feel the most comfort when I feel most disposed to put as 
favourable a construction as possible on the conduct of those 
who appear unfriendly ; and to pray for those who reproach 
and defame. The more pity I feel for them, the more peace I 
possess in my own breast. It is but a criminal fileagure that we 
can take in rendering evil for evil, or reviling for reviling. 
But we approach to a divine pleasure when we can pray ag 
Christ did on the cross, * Father forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.” To this pleasure, my friend, I believe you 
are not a stranger. Let us then unitedly labour to cultivate the 
forgiving spirit in ourselves and in others, duly considering 
how much we stand in need of the forgiving grace of God, and 
always remembering, that if we forgive not men their tres- 
passes against us, neither will our heavenly Father forgive 
our trespasses. | 

We ought, also, to be very careful that we do not attribute the 
faults of individuals to all of the same denomination. Such a 
method of proceeding is too common, but it is both ungenerous 
and unreasonable. There are many very amiable persons 
among the trinitarian clergy. We are not to suppose that all 
trinitarians possess the same degree of self-importance and bit- 
terness as ***** **** But I forbear to call names. And lam 
far from wishing even that man greater evils than he naturally 


and necessarily suffers by the indulgence of sugh unchristian 
feelings.” 


From the Edinburgh Monthly Magazine. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EDINBURGH MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


T ave often been surprised that, notwithstanding the ardour 
of the present age in the pursuit of literary history, so little 
knowledge generally prevails respecting the origin and nature 


of the foreign universities ; institutions which have contributed 
in so remarkable a manner to the progress of knowledge. 
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It is well known that the university of Paris was not.only 
the earliest establishment of this kind in Europe, but that it re- 
tained its ascendency for many ages, and certainly possessed a 
decided superiority over every. similar institution in modern 
times. The particular circumstances. which gave occasion to 


its existence, are involved in considerable obscurity. It seems, 


however, to be generally agreed upon, that it derived its origin 
from the liberal and enterprising genius of Charlemagne. One 
thing is certain, that Alcuin was protected by him. That prince 
/ was not more distinguished by his political wisdom, and the 
success of his arms, than by a desire of knowledge, and the 
patronage he extended to learned men. The period in which 
he flourished was the most ignorant which occurs in the his- 
tory of the French nation. Charlemagne, however, had im- 
bibed a strong relish for learning from his preceptor Alcuin, 
who, to the honour of Great Britain, was a native of Yorkshire. 
He was not only munificent to the learned men of his court, 
but set the example himself of great ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge. This monarch, by far the most powerful in Eu- 
rope, began to study grammar when he was thirty years old. 
The degree of ignorance which then prevailed was excessive ; 
yet the patronage that he afforded to letters, and the pattern 
he exhibited, produced a temporary interval of light amidst 
the gloom which so generally prevailed. 

Though the university of Paris is proud to refer its origin to 
this great prince, yet it must not be supposed that he formally 
established it as a constituted body. All great institutigns, at 
least those which have flourished for a long period, have arisen 
gradually, and acquired strength by degrees. Charlemagne 
retained a great number of learned men at his court ; and as it 
was his custom, or rather he found it necessary, to be frequents 
ly in different parts of his extensive dominions, those persons 
were in his train, and accompanied him wherever he went. 
From this, in process of time, sprung the university of Paris. 
This illustrious seminary gradually acquired a new accession 
of strength, and at last its reputation became so great, that it 
was the place of resort of ail the learned men in Europe. No 
one was thought to have had a liberal education who had not 
studied at Paris ; and, considering the state of literature at that 
time, there was great reason for holding the opinion. In the 
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middle and dark ages little or nothing was taught, excepting iy 
the dialectics of Aristotle. The greatest acuteness was ex- Hy 

cited, and industry employed, to explain and render intelligible ; 
the abstractions of this intricate philosophy. Paris was the 3: 
theatre in which all literary questions were discussed. The i 
decision which was given by the literati there was esteemed | 








in ancient or modern times. Their influence extended over 
all the other colleges in Europe. Their reputation-was so. 
high, that, without recognising their right-to teach the sciences, 
and to confer the usual degrees, it operated as a barrier, be- 
cause no students would attend a seminary, or graduate, when 
they knew that the Parigjan doctors would not admit them into 
their society, notwithstanding the time which they had spent 
in the prosecution of their studies. From the number of the hu 
subjects taught, it assumed the name of university, in which it 
has been followed by all similar European academies. 

At the revival of learning, the university of Paris took the | 
most active part in promoting the study of the languages ; and 
it has the distinguished honour of enrolling as members, not 
only the most zealous promoters, but the greatest proficients ) 
in classical learning, which any age has'ever produced. The | 
study of the Latin had, from the first, been in some degree cul- | 
tivated ; but it was not till the 19th January 1458 that Gregory 
applied to the university for liberty to teach Greek. This was 
granted, and he was to receive one hundred crowns per annum, 
upon condition that he gave two lessons each day, one in Greek, 
and another on rhetorick. It would be impossible to give ‘an " 
account, within any moderate bounds, of the different branches 
of knowledge which were taught there. It may be sufficient 
to state, that they were generally divided into grammar, philo- 
sophy, and theology. The representation of comedies, and 
other theatrical amusements, was very common in the schools ; 
but at last they became so licentious, that the university found 
it necessary to interfere. A custom similar to this still exists 
in England. Even the most rigid reformers did not object te 
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final, as no,appeal could be made to any higher tribunal. Their | 
authority continued to be great for many centuries; and the ‘i : 
privileges, or-rather the jurisdiction, they possessed, not in a 
France only, but in the other countries of Europe, were greater iM 
,than any other society of learned men ever possessed, either 4 
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theatrical exhibitions ; but they recommended that. the sub- 
jects should be taken from Scripture. Buchanan wrote his tra- 
gedies to gratify this taste. 7 

The university of Paris was indebted to a great many cir- 
cumstances for its prosperity. Besides the advantages that ac- 
companied its local situation, the nature of its constitution con- 
tributed much towards this. It was altogether composed of 
seculars ; and such was the care which had been taken to main- 
tain its independence, that the regudars were subjected to Yre- 
strictions which prevented them from ever obtaining the as- 
cendency. It ought also to be observed, that the university was 
always poor as a body ; and this was particularly the case at its 
first formation. The colleges at all times could scarcely sup- 
port their Bursars. | 

Previous to the French Revolution, the university was com- 
posed of seven classes; 1. The faculty of theology, which had 
for its head the oldest of the secular doctors, who was called 
dean. 2. The faculty of law, originally established for. the 
study of the canon law; but, by an order from the king in 1679; 
was entitled to teach the civil law also. A dean was chosen 
every year from among the professors, according to_prece- 
dence. 3. The faculty of medicine, whose dean was elective, 
and his office continued two years. 4. The nation of France. 
5. The nation of Picardy. 6. The nation of Normandy ; and, 
7. The nation of Germany. This last was generally called the 
nation of England before the Reformation. Each of these na- 
tions had its head, who was called frocureur, and elected an- 
nually. They formed together the faculty of arts, but were. 
nevertheless four distinct companies, and voted separately in 
the affairs of the university. The rector, chosen by the na- 
tions, or their representatives, and taken from the faculty of 
arts, was head of the whole university, and of the faculty of 
arts in particular. There were three officers who were per- 
petual—The syndick—the register—and the receiver. These 
were taken from the university and faculty of arts. 

It will be readily perceived, that not only the technical names 
of the offices of those who are engaged in initiating the youth 
into the principles of knowledge in our established seminaries, 
but that the cLasszs into which they are divided, are derived 
from the university of Paris. The same. observation may be, 
extended to many other learned societies. 
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A GOVERNMENT OF LAWS AND NOT OF MEN, 


Sucu a government is not, never was, and never can be. 
These mystical aphorisms, without a critical investigation of 


their meaning, lead to wild projects, visionary speculations, . 


and pernicious errours in politicks as much as in religion. In 
this trite saying the sense is good, but the expression is too 
loose. 

There is too much rhetorick in it. Although I would not 
banish Homer, or Milton, or Spenser, or any other good poet 
from the commonwealth, I would avoid poetical emblems, rhe- 
torical figures, and especially personifications, in all laws, con- 
stitutions, and sober reasonings upon government. The most 
perfect simplicity and precision of lauguage, should always be 
preserved in all grave discussions of such subjects. 

Suppose we should say, a government of the Virtues and not 
of Men: a government, of Wisdom and not of Men: a go- 
vernment of Religion natural or revealed, and not of Men: a 
government of Morality and not of Men: a government of Po- 
licy and not of Men: would not any of these propositions be as 
intelligible, as true, and as important, as our motto ? 

There is, there can be no government merely human and 
terrestrial, without men to govern and to be governed. Anni- 
hilate all magistracy, which can only be exercised by men, 
and then consider a nation governed by the Virtues, by the 
Wisdom, by the Religion, by the Morality, by the Policy of 
the individuals, who compose it. What would become of your 
houses and lands, your ships and merchandize, your arts and 
manufactures, your reputations and characters, your wives and 
daughters, your limbs and lives, ina few weeks or days? It is 
very true there can be no good government, without laws : but 
those laws must be good, must be equal, must be wisely made, 
but by men however ; they must be impartially interpreted, 


but by men still ; and faithfully executed, but by men again. ° 


They must also be by men promulgated to the people, and 
universally known. And there must be organizations and in- 
stitutions of men to compel the law-makers to ordain good 
ones, the law-judges to decree impartially, and the law-execu- 
tors to execute faithfully.’ These things can only be done in 
mixed and limjted governments. Every one of the three sim- 
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ple forms, is wholly incapable of them. A simple government 
of the one, the few, or the many, is essentially and inevitably a 
government of men, and of the passions, prejudices and appe- 
tites of men for the most part without laws, because that no 
Jaws ‘can stand before the passions of men in such govern- 
ments. Examine every one of these in its turn, and you will 
find it to be the government of the House of Pride. 


And proud Lucifera men did her call, 

That made herself a Queen, and crown’d to be ; 

Yet rightful! kingdom she had none at all, 

Ne heritage of rightfull soverainty, 

But did usurpe with wrong and tyranny 

Upon the scepter which she now did hold ; 

Ne rul’d ber realme with Laws but Policy 

And strong advisement of six wizards old, 

That with their councils bad, her kingdom did uphold, 


Vanity was the lady usher, to introduce all Visiters to this pa- 
Jace, and the six old Wizards, by whose policy and councils 
Pride governed her dominions, were Idleness, Gluttony, Le- 
chery, Avarice, Envy and Wrath. When the royal dame 
rode out for her health, her s1x counsellors attended and serv- 
ed as postillions to her coach. 


But this was drawn of six unequal Beasts 
On which her six sage Counsellors did ride, 
Of which the first that all the rest did guide 
Was sluggish Idleness, the Nurse of Sin ; 
Upon a slotliful asse he chose to ride. 


And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy swine. 


And next to him rode lustful Lechery 
Upon a bearded goat. : 


And greedy Avarice by him did ride, 

Upon a camel loaden all with gold, 

Accursed Usury was all his trade, 

And right and wreng alike in equal ballance weigh’d. 


And next to him malicious Envy rode 

Upon a ravenous wolf, and still did chaw 
Between his cank’red teeth a venenious toad, 
That all the poison ran about his jaw ; 

And him beside rides fierce revenging Wrath 
Upon a lyon, loth for to be led. 
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His ruffian rayment all was stain’d with blood 
Which he had spilt, and all to rags yrent, 

For of his hands he had no government, 

Nor car’d for blood in his avengement. 


Full many Mischiefs follow cruel Wrath ; 
Abhorred Bloodshed, and tumultuous Strife, - 
Unmanly Murder, and unthrifty Scath, 

Bitter Despight, with rancour’s rusty knife : 


And after all upon the waggon beam 

Rode Satan with a smacking whip in hand, 
With which he forward lash’d the lazy team 
So oft as Sloth still in the mire did stand. 


Spenser’s Fairy Queen, Book I. Canto 4, Stanza 12, 


The government of the House and Realm of Pride, was we 
see a government of Vices, Sins and Crimes, and not of Men: 
and such has ever beenevery simple government in the world. 

No generation of men, since the fall of the first, has ever 
had better opportunities to know mankind, than the present. 
France has been the very House of Pride, and Mirabeau, Con- 
dorcet, Ro»vespierre, Barras, have been one after the other, rid- 
ing in the car of the Queen Lucifera, drawn by incarnate pas- 
sions, whipped on by Satan. Such has democracy ever been 
and ever will be. There cannot be a greater absurdity, or a 
grosser insult to common sense than to cail it a government of 
laws. 

There is, in human nature uncultivated, a dark and deep aver- 
sion and oppugnation to government, which is never overcome. 
but with difficulty, and that after its necessity to society has 
become obvious and indisputable to all. It would be sufficient 
in proof of this to refer to every parent, especially to every 
mother, for her experience of the temper of-children. 

Remnants of this surd and sullen opposition remain in every 
stage of society, and under every form of government. These 
assume many shapes, and among others is an artifice of dis- 
guising to themselves that men are essential to government. 
Laws are a kind of metaphysical entity, about which they care 
not, if men can be excluded from their imagination. 
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TRAVELLERS 



































May be divided into travellers for business, for pleasure, and 
for information. The first class probably pursue their under- 
taking with most energy and effect, yet to the last the world 
is more indebted for the enlargement of its general stock of 
knowledge. In one instance the love of gain, which is the 
predominant motive, centers entirely in the individual ; in the 
other the passion for fame is not satisfied, till the world at 
large are made partakers of the benefits resulting from the en- 
terprize. The above prelude has very little to do with the fol- 
lowing imitation of Horace, book I. ode 29. 
Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invides, &c¢. 
TO A. H. E. 


Dear Sandy, still remote from home, 

You choose Muscovian realm? to roam, 
In climate cold and drear ; 

With Russian boors sit jole by cheek, 

And list while Fins and Cossacks speak, 

And relish all the heathen Greek, 
They pour upon your ear. 
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Szy, has your search some crony found, 

Whose classick taste, or wit profound, 
Has fastened your esteem ? 

Or has some fur-clad northern fair, 

Of stature short, and tawny hair, 

Glanced from her eye, too bright to bear, 
A soul dissolving beam ? 


| So strangely soon the ties you broke, 
Pe Of Blackstone, Lyttleton, and Coke, 
, § And made your law books all a joke, 
To sail beyond the brine ; 
I should not wonder at the feat, 
Should walking trees invade the street ; 
Should Charles’ refluent stream retreat, 
Or Taunton waves concoct the meat 
Of Jew-detested swine. 


, BACCHUS 
Is by the poets called Lizer, quia liberos homines facit. 
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MISERS: | 
Were as: harshly: treated by the ancients as by any of the 
wits of our own time. In the Anthologia is:a Greek epigram, 
of which Jortin has given the point with much simplicity in the 
following translation : 


«‘ Thou little rogue, what brings thee to my house ?” 
Said a starv’d miser to a straggling mouse. 

‘«¢ Friend, quoth the mouse, thou hast no cause to fear ; 
I only, dodge with thée, I eat elsewhere.” 


ARNOBIUS 

Is in: many respects, says a witty critick, a valuable author, 
and a good edition of his works is much wanted. He is but the 
bad defender, however, of a good cause ; and makes objections 
to the Pagans, which they might easily have retorted upon 
Christianity, and particularly upon Judaism. He reminds me 
of a poor fellow who was put into the inquisition at Goa. The 
Inquisitor said to him, “ -Sirrah, thou art a Jew, and a worship- 
per of Moses.” ‘ Not I, indeed, my lord,” said he, “ ZI wor- 
shifp. Moses !'1 hold him to be an impostor.” ‘ This may be 
an honest: fellow,” said the Inquisitor. 


HIGH COMMENDATION. 

Aut the sneers of succeeding, and all the.envy of contem- 
poraneous rivals how willingly would I bear, to have a hun- 
dredth part of the praise of Joseph Scaliger from such a pen 
as Jortin’s, who says “ Catullus has been corrected by the best 


critick and the greatest scholar that ever was born,—by Jo- 
seph Scaliger.” 


BISHOP FLEETWOOD. 

JonaTHAN RicHARpsown;, the son of the painter, has recorded 
the opinions of Bishop Fleetwood, which that worthy ecclesias- 
tick delivered to his father, Old Richardson was once full of 
doubts and scruples in matters of faith, and applied to. the 
bishop for instruction and direction. ‘“ Where. mystery. be- 
gins,” said Fleetwood, “ religion ends. Make a truce with 
texts and Fathers, and read Don Quixote, In your. present 
Situation of mind and weakness of spirits, you are noticapable: 
of doing them justice, nor are you, equal, to such, points of spe 
culation.” Ah, Doctor,” replied Richardson, “ but. if> I. 
should be mistaken, and put up,with an .erroneous faith—” 
“ Well,” said the bishop, “ and:if you should ?” “ If I should,” 
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said the old man, “ if after the utmost diligent inquiry I can 
make I should be mistaken, am I not sure to make my God _ 


my enemy?” “Are you!” said Fleetwood warmly, “ then 
he is no God for me.” 


a i as 


HYPERCRITICISM. 


THERE is a class of criticks who amuse themselves, and a 
class of readers who suffer themselves to be amused, with the 
detection of remote resemblances between the thoughts of dif- 
ferent writers, which they arrogantly call imitations. They 
seem to think that similarity of expression is always plagia- 
rism, and from a single word derive the imitation of a whole 
passage. No man was ever more liable to this censure than 
Gilbert Wakefield. Whoever has read his edition of Pope’s 
Homer must have frequently smiled at the critical acumen 
which he has lavished on the most trifling and unimportant 
passages. He frequently travels out of his duty as an editor, 
and examines the characters and productions of persons entire- 
ly unconnected with Homer and his translator. The resem- 
blances he traces are almost always imaginary, and generally 
pursued to some of the Greek and Roman poets, which he 
quotes, with apparently greater ease and fluency than those in 
his vernacular. In one of his numerous excursions, he no- 
tices a passage in Gray’s spring : 
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The attick warbler pours her throat. 


After bestowing considerable praise on the poetical imagery 
he declares it to be “an admirable improvement of the origi- 
nal form in the Greek and Roman classicks : 





eet audyv: Hes: Scut: Herc. 396. 
Suaves exore /cguelas 
Funde. Lucret. I. 40” 





This I conceive to be an unparalleled instance of the waste of 
learning. If Wakefield had been as familiar with English poet- 
ry as he was with that of the ancients, he never would have un- 
dertaken to find or force a resemblance between these radical- 
ly dissimilar passages. Instead of applying to Hesiod and Lu- 
cretius, he would have been satisfied with a line from Pope, 
which Gray undoubtedly had in his eye when he wrote this 
passage : 
“ Ts it for thee, the linnet pours her throat.” 
Essay on Man. Ep. III. y. 33. 
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FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


WHO WAS THE AUTHOR OF THAT IMCOMPARABLE WORK, 


“THE WHOLE DUTY OF MAN ?” 


'[' ne first person to whom it has been publickly ascribed was 
Mr. AprauaAM WoopDHEAD, a very learned and pious gentle- 
man ; but, as he lived and died a zealous Roman Catholick, 
could not have been the author. 

Mr. Oldfield seems very positive in informing his readers 
that “the author of the Whole Duty of Man hath been long 
concealed ; but his name is Wittram Futman; he being 
now dead, may be now published. He was bred under Dr. 
Hammond, and for some time his amanuensis. He was a 
learned divine, born at Senhurst in Kent.”—But what autho- 
rity had Mr. Oldfield for this assertion? It is plain, from the 
following remark, that he had no good ground to go upon. 
Bishop Fell’s preface to the folio edition of the works of the 
author of the Whole Duty of Man, printed in 168-4, tells us, 
that “if Almighty God had given longer life to this eminent 
person (meaning the author of those works) we might have 
received ample benefits by it ; and particularly a just treatise, 
which was designed and promised, of the Government of the 
Thoughts :” which plainly implies that the author was then 
dead ; so that Mr. Fulman, who died June 28, 1688, could not 
possibly be the author. 

A third person supposed to be the author of this celebrated 
book, is Dr. RicHarp Srerwne, Archbishop of York. The 
ingenious Mr. Dale, in his life of this worthy prelate, modestly 
tells us, that “he was much suspected for being the author of 
that most excellent divine and moral treatise, called The 
Whole Duty of Man.” Butif the Archbishop was the author, 
why should he own his comment on the 103d Psalm, and his 
book of Logick, and yet so carefully conceal his being the au- 
thor of a more useful work ? 


Again, we.are assured by Bishop Fell, that if the author of 
the Whole Duty of Man had lived a little longer, the world 
might have expected another treatise entitled, the Government 
of the Thoughts ; but could it be reasonably supposed that a 
man in the 87th year of his age (as was the Archbishop) could 
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be drawing up a work of this kind, when it can hardly be ima- 
gined he was master of his own reason? Besides, the style 
and orthography of the Archbishop’s commentary on the 103d 
Psalm are so very different from that of the Whole Duty of 
Man, that no comparison can be made between them. 

We shall now produce testimonies to prove that Lady Do- 
RoTHY PacKine Ton, wife of Sir John Packington, and daugh- 
ter of Thomas Lord Coventry, keeper of the Great Seal, was 
the author. 

The first witness is the famous George Hickes, the vicinity 
of whose deanry to Westwood, his intimacy in the family, his 
known probity and unshaken integrity, will make his authority 
appear beyond all exception. The doctor, in his preface to 
his Anglo-Saxon and Maeso-Gothick Grammars, printed be- 
fore his Thesaurus, and inscribed to the late Sir John Pack- 
ington, having given an excellent character of his grandfather, 
proceeds in the following manner in relation to this excellent 
lady, as translated from the Latin in which he wrote. 

“ But your grandmother, the daughter of the most renowned 
Thomas Lord Coventry, Keeper of the Great Seal, was re- 
markably illustrious for all virtues, especially such as consist 
in the practical part of a christian life. She had, moreover, an 
excellent judgment, and a talent of speaking correctly, perti- 
nently, clearly, and gracefully ; in which she was so accom- 
plished, particularly in an evenness of style and consistent 
manner of writing, that she deserved to be called and reputed 
the author of a book concerning the Duty of Man, published 
in English by an anonymous person, and well known through- 
out the christian world for the extraordinary completeness of 
a work of that kind. Hammond, Morley, Fell, and Thomas, 
those eminently learned men, averred that she was as great an 
adept in the sacred scriptures as themselves were, and as well 
versed in divinity, and in all those weighty and useful notions 
relating to duty which haye been recommended and handed 
down to us, either by profane or christian philosophers, I 
have heard, also, that she was go far from being unacquainted 
with the antiquities of her own country, that she knew almost 
as much as the greatest proficient in that kind of knowledge. 
Nor is this to be much wondered at, since she had in her youth 

the most excellently learned Sir Norton Knatchbull, baronet, 


or 
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for her tutor and preceptor ; and, after she married, the fa- 
mous Hammond, and others his contemporaries, very celebrat- 
ed men, for her companions and instructers.” 

If this should not be thought a direct proof of her being the 
author, it however shews that she was every way qualified for 
it. Besides, a lady (who was living not mafy years since) de- 
clared that Dr. Hickes assured her that Lady Packington was 
the author of the Whole Duty of Man, and that he had seen 
the manuscript written with her own hand, which from the 
many rasures, alterations, and interlineations, he was fully sa- 
iisfied was the very original book. 

The next evidence is the author of the Barenetage, who 
tells us, that “she was one of the most accomplished persons 
of her sex for learning, and the brightest example of her age 
for wisdom and piety. Her letters and other discourses still 
remaining in the family, and in the hands of her friends, are 
an admirable proof of her excellent genius and vast capacity ; 
and as she had the reputation of being thought the author of 
the Whole Duty of Man, so none who knew her well, and 
were competent judges of her ability, could in the least doubt 
of her being equal to such an undertaking, though her modes- 
ty would not suffer her to claim the honour of it; but as the 
manuscript under her own hand now remains with the family, 
there is hardly room to doubt it. By her great virtues and 
eminent attainments in knowledge, she acquired the esteem of 
all our learned divines, particularly Dr. Hammond, Bishop 
Morley, Bishop Fell, Bishop Pearson, Bishop Henchman, and 
Bishop Gunning, who were ever ready to confess that they 
were always edified by her conversation and instructed by her 
writings. These learned and pious gentlemen never failed of 
an agreeable retreat and sanctuary at Westwood, as far as those 
dangerous times would permit ; and it ought to be remember- 
ed, to the honour of this good lady and her husb&nd, that the 
famous Dr. Hammond found a comfortable subsistence in their 
family several years, and at last reposed his bones at their bu- 


rial place at Hampton Lovett, in a chapel built by Sir Thomas 
Packington, anno 1561.” 


The third proof is taken from a quarto pamphlet, entitled, 
‘ A Letter from a Clergyman in the country to a dignified 
Clergyman in London, vindicating the Bill brought in the last 
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session of Parliament, for preventing the translation of the Bi- 
shops ;” printed at London, 1702 : in the 3d and 4th pages of 
which may be found the following passage : “ But before I en- 
ter upon the nature, tendency, and usefulness of the bill, give 
me leave to say something concerning that worthy member, 
Sir John Packington, who brought it into the House. His zeal 
for the church and monarchy descended to him, as it were, by 
inheritance. I must write a history, if I would deliver at large 
how many proofs his ancestors have given of their being the 
fastest friends to both; but his grandfather’s spending 40,000 
pounds, and being tried for his life during the civil wars, be- 
cause he vigorously endeavoured to prevent the martyrdom of 
King Charles J. and the destruction of episcopacy ; the unin- 
terrupted correspondence of his grandmother with the learned 
and pious Dr. Morley Bishop of Winton, and Dr. Hammond, 
and his supporting the latter when deprived, and who is by se- 
veral eminent men [ Archbishop Dolben, Bishop Fell, and Dr. 
Allestry, declared this of their own knowledge after her death, 
which she obliged them to keep private during her life] al- 
lowed to be the author of the best and most masculine religious 
book extant in the English tongue (the Bible excepted) called 
The Whole Duty of Man, will serve, instead of a heap of in- 
stances, to shew how great regards this family have formerly 
paid to the church and kingly government.” 

To the foregoing we might add the testimony of Mr. Tho- 
mas Caulton, vicar of Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, who, 
on his death-bed declared in the presence of several worthy 
persons, that Mrs. Eyre, daughter of Lady Packington, told 
him who was the author of The Whole Duty of Man ; at the 
same time pulling out of a private drawer a manuscript tied 
together and stitched in octavo, which she declared was the 
original, written by Lady Packington, her mother. 

Upon the whole it is presumed that Lady Packington’s title 
to this performance is by far the clearest of all those to whom 
it has been ascribed ; but whether her title be absolutely as- 
certained, must be left to the judgment of the candid and im- 
partial. 

Fall of years and of good works, she died May 10, 1679, and 
was interred in the church of Hampton Lovett, in Worces- 
tershire ; where is a small memorial of her at the bottom 
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of the monument erected for the late Sir John Packington, as 
follows : 

“In the same church lies Sir John Packington, Knt. and 
Bart. and his lady, grandfather and grandmother to the said 
Sir John ; the first tried for his life, and spent the greatest part 
of his fortune in adhering to Charles I. and the latter justly re- 
puted the authoress of The Whole Duty of Man; who was ex- 
emplary for her great piety and goodness.” 


[This curious Life of Reiske, valuable for its authenticity and so inte- 


resting from its simplicity, is extracted from the seventh volume of Ma- 
ty’s Review.] 


THE LIFE OF REISKE, 


Collected from that written in German by himself, and published 
after his death, at Leifsick, 8vo. 1783, (816 pages, with the cor- 
resfiondence ); and that written in Latin, fiublished at Letfisick 
in 1773, by Frederick Morus, Greek and Latin Professor. 


Ls other words, the consequences of an honest and ingenious 
man’s falling in love with the Arabick tongue, and being too 
self-willed and independent. 





I will write my life ; I have often been asked to do it ; but 
hitherto felt no great relish for it. I have been an ordinary 
man, who did nothing out of the way, nor raised any great ex- 
pectations. I was no fashionable writer. My life has flown 
away partly in laborious occupations, and partly in obscure 
quiet. My writings have done no great matters for literature. 
The will has always been better with me than the deed. 

In some respects a man of letters seems better qualified to 
write his own life than the strangeris. In some, however, the 
stranger has the advantage. Length of time makes the man 
himself forget several things, which others remember; some 
things, which are material, seem insignificant to him ; self- 
love guides his pen often without his perceiving it; he cannot 
praise himself, for no body would believe him if he did; and 
to blame himself, is none of his business. 

These are the true reasons which have hitherto kept me 


from yielding to the importunities of my friends; for as to * 


vanity, it dwells not in me. How long, indeed, could I expect 
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that my reputation should last? Say that it was to be as durable 
as that of the authors whose works I have published, (and more 
I cannot expect) what is this in comparison of the time pre- 
vious to my existence, when men knew me not? or to the time 
after my decease, when no vestige of me shall remain’ But 
suppose that my name was to abide, even to the end of the 
world, what good could that do me? I have a long time been 
known, known even to fame, and yet have remained necessi- 
_ tous, despised, and very very poor. It was not my reputation, no, 
certainly it was not my reputation, but the wonderful provi- 
dence of God, which placed me in my present circumstances, 
after many fruitless pursuits, and at the instant when I was 
upon the brink of ruin. 
Fame then, once more, has nothing to do with the business. 
I yield to the desires of friends, who have never long desired 
any thing of me in vain ;—after all, the narrative will be an im- 
perfect one, with many voids in it. I have forgot a great deal ; 
indeed, my true life is in my works, but how few of these have 
I been able to publish! The rest of them will go with me, the 
way of all flesh. The substance of them, however, is in my 
head, and that quiets me. Nay, as to what I have published, 
how much of it is there in the Actis Eruditorum, and in other 
journals, which I myself have forgotten. I cannot, with truth, 
say whether many of these are mine or another person’s. There 
must be void places in literature asin house-keeping ; for dogs, 
. cats, and sparrows must live as well as their betters. 


































Olavoirs xuvecot O tAwein tavtTe yeverbu. 


I was born December 25, 1716, at Zorbig, a small town near 
Leipsick—All that I know of my ancestors is, that my grand- 
father was an innkeeper in the village of Sietch, near Lands- 
berg, in Austria. I stayed at school at Zorbig till I was ten 
years old; then removed to Soschen, when a gentleman, to 
whom I dedicated my remarks on the Zusculan questions, as a 
small sign of my gratitude, brought me very forward. 

From thence I went to school at Halle. Here I met with 
two misfortunes ; the first was, that the professors who had the 
teaching of me knew nothing of Latin; the second was, the 
long time it was then the custom to spend at prayers. For a 
time nothing could be so eager at this as L was myself, 
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but when the heat was over, and I came into.the world, I was 
little better than a naturalist. Of this great leap, from one end 
to the other, over so great a hole, 1 have not quite got the bet- 
ter to this day. 

At Easter 1733, 1 removed to the university of Leipsick, 
‘where my timidity rendered me an Auto-didact, a state of 
which I experienced all the inconveniences; for instead of at- 
tending to Greek, mathematicks, and polite literature, [ gave 
myself in an evil hour to Rabbinical learning, and in the end 
nothing would serve but I must Jearn Arabick. 

There is a kind of parsimoniousness in my character, which 
in itself, perhaps, is not increditable, but exposes to great in- 
conveniences, when it is not under the guidance of sound phi- 
losophy. I wonder now to myself at the economy with which 
I contrived to live during the five years I stayed here; for all 
I got from home was two hundred dollars, and with these I 
contrived not only to live, but to purchase most of the Arabick 
books then extant. In 1736 I had read them all. 

The last year, indeed, I got a scholarship of twenty dollars a 
year, which I might have enjoyed longer, but that in 1738, I 
determined to go to Holland; from this journey into a foreign 
country, without any money, nothing could preserve my yet 
unexperienced mind, 

Leyden I must and would see; to the Arabick manuscripts 
there I sacrificed every present prospect, and every future 
hope. Dearly, full dearly, have I paid for my folly. 

I have been the martyr of Arabian literature. But I did not 
think so then; on the contrary, I hungered after the treasures 
of Warneri, In vain my friends remonstrated; reason called 
me back, but I was deaf to her remonstrances, as I have been 
all my life. It has ever been my fate to lay plans without any 
prospect whatever of getting through, and so it was on the pre- 
sent occasion. I knew nobody, nobody knew me, and | had no 
money. The consequences of this journey were, that I have often 
wished I had either never gone into Holland, or had never left it. 

I went from Leipsick to Lunenburg in the common waggon, 
which the mechanicks of the country travel in, and do not re- 
member ever to have been merrier in my life than I was on 
this short journey. From Lunenburg | went;by the Elbe to 
Hamburg, Here I visited Reimarus., He received me coolly. 
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at first, and shook his head at my prospects; but when he found 
I had read some good books, and had a little of the right learn- 
ing <hout me, he gave me letters, and became my fast friend ; 
nor did the worthy men of Hamburg send me pennyless on 
my Way. - 

I was well received at Amsterdam by a friend of my mo- 
ther’s, who had married a linen-draper there. 

The next day I visited Dorville, to whom I had brought a 
letter of recommendation from professor Wolfe. He offered 
me six hundred florins a year to live with him, and be his ama- 
nuensis; but I told him I was not come to Holland to make 
my fortune, which I could have done much better in my own 
country, but to look for Arabick manuscripts; he seemed 
surprised, and a little angry at this answer, from a man who 
had not a shilling; but afterwards we were very good friends, 
though I wonder how we did so well together, for we were 
much of the same temper, hasty, passionate, and self-willed. 
He gave me a letter to Peter Burman, and he and I came to- 
gether again, after he had had Santorock, Quintus Icilius, and 
the now far famous Rhunchen. 

From Dorville I went to Leyden, and delivered my letters 
to Schultens and Sgravesande. By these I was told that there 
was no provision in Holland for strangers, that it was vacation 
time, that the scholars were all gone, and the library quite in- 
accessible. This was sad news, but I made shift to pick up a 
livelihood, by being corrector of the press for Alberti’s Hesy- 
chius, and giving a few lessons when I could get them. At 
length I got introduced to Schultens, who allowed me to come 
and copy the long hunted for MSS. at his house, where I gave 
lessons of Arabick to his son. At the desire of Schultens, I 
applied myself to the Arabick poets, and published an edition 
of the Moallakat in 1740; but we did not quite agree about 
some passages in it, and this laid the foundation of the misunder- 
standing between us. In the mean time, however, I made 
a catalogue of Arabick MSS. in the Leyden library, a work 
which cost me some months, and for which I received a reward 
of nine guilders (eighteen shillings) from the curators! 

Hitherto, however, I went on very well, but now my misfor- 
tunes began. . Upon Burman’s intention to reprint his Petro- 
nius ; the correction of the press fell upon me. Burman was 
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old and bedridden—I made some alterations in the first vo- 
lume, which was printed in his life, with which he was well 
pleased ; but he happening to die, I took some greater liber- 
ties with Petronius’s text in the second, and this set all Bs. 
friends against me. Peter Burman, the gon, wrote a preface 
to expose my shame; my scholars fell off; Dorville broke 
with me, and yet—But this is not the place to make my apo- 
logy, which will be found in the 4cta Eruditorum, 

A little before this, I had refused the place of corrector to 
the school of Campen, vacant by Valkenar’s coming to Ley- 
den. Whether I did well or ill God only knows—Had I ac- 
cepted it I should, probably, have been now a professor at some 
of the Dutch universities. I suffered severely for not having 
done it—God, however, has at length extricated me; but let 
it be a warning to young men not to despise the first call he 
gives them; it may be long enough, as was my case, before 
they have a second. 

As I soon saw there was nothing to be done in divinity, [ took 
to studying physick. For this purpose I attended Gaubius Albi- 
nus, and Van-Royen, and cut up dead bodies at my own rooms. 
By this means I soon became a very good theorist in physick, 
and interided to commence practice when I returned to my 
own country ; but, I do not know how, straightness of circum- 
stances, oddness of humour, and the love of Arabick, always 
kept me from it. I am now thankful that it was so; for if I 
had killed a single man without being conscious to myself of 
having intended it, I could never have forgiven myself. And 
{ should have been an autodidact in this as well as in every 
thing else. 

Two things now happened which determined me to quit 
Holland. The one was, that having said that if any thing was 
to be done in Arabick it was not by Schultens method of ap- 
plying it only to theological purposes, but by reading the histo- 
ry, philosophy, &c. it came to his ears, and made him very 
angry. 

The other was, that happening to write a thesis for my de- 
gree, in defence of some propositions taken from the Arabian 
physicians ; I tacked some corollaries to them, which Schui- 
tens, and the theological faculty together, thought had a tendency 


towards materialism. This occasioned a debate of an hour, 
VOL. X. 338 
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whether I should have my degree, however I got it, and on the 
10th of June 1746, bad adieu to Holland. 

Much loved Holland! How often do I think of thee, with 
pleasing recollection. Ah! would to God, that I had either 
never seen thee, ar never left thee; or that at least I had 
made a better and wiser use of thee. Thou didst behave to me 
as a true mother—lhave [ been a grateful son to thee? O, that 
my conscience could say yes to that question. God give thee 
in my stead, that which my folly, want of feeling, and want ot 
knowledge of what was genuine gratitude, has made thee miss. 
God bless thee, and make it go well with thee, thou honoured 
Jand ; habitation of liberty, and sincerity. I enjoyed much happi- 
ness dy thee—I have learned much goodin thee—Next to God 
thou hast made me all I have been since I left thee—All I can 
do, to shew my gratitude, is to pray for thee—God take thee 
under his protection—God cover thee with his shield—God 
Support and increase thy commerce, manufactures, liberty, 
science, and all that is valuable, and -praise-worthy in thee. O, 
that I could see thee once more in my life—O, that I could at 
least thoroughly make up matters with thee !—An arrow went 
through my soul when I was forced to leave thee ; my heart 
was broken as_I was torn from thee. How often did I look 
back on thee, with streaming eyes, till thy towers and palaces 
vanished from my sight; even now, thou art never long distant 
from my thoughts; but the painful, as well as the pleasing 
hours I spent in thee, rise to my phantasy, and help me to go 
through my tedious days, and sleepless nights. Sothings go— 
God takes his gifts from us when we know not their value, or 
misuse them. My sins and forgetfulness of him bereaved me 
of my paradise. They struck me with blindness, so that I 
knew not (or rather knew too late, but would not use) the means 
of happiness his providence had opened for me. 

That, however, is over, and it only remains to tell how I lived 
with Dorville, and what I did for him. 

I translated, into Latin, some small French tracts, which he 
inserted in his Miscellanea Critica. I made collections from 
MSS. or other literary curiosities, for him. I transcribed, into 
his Muratori, from Gruter, Reinesius, Gudius, and others, the 
inscriptions which Muratori himself had published in a care- 
less, slovenly manner. I translated his Charito into Latin, and 
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collated the copy which Dorville had received from Cocchi at 
Florence—For this I had only nine ducats from Dorville ; but 
the good times were as frequent with him as the bad ; for hav- 
ing, at his request, translated Jbulfeda’s Geography, out of Ara- 
bick into Latin ; when he found he could not get a printer to 
take the work, he sent me a present of thirty pounds for the 
time it had taken me up. We disagreed, however, because, not 
contented with altering my translation of Charito, he obliged 
me myself to pass my farricidical pen through it, and make 
alterations in it before his face. Remonstrances on this brought 
on quarrels, and I soon left Gronnendal (Dorville’s country 
house,) to see it no more. 

The Charito, with the Greek text, my translation, and many 
notes, was printed in 1745. Five years after it came out with 
a great lumbering aukward commentary, in the manner of the 
Burman school. P 

At Zwolil called upon Abresch, who shewed me some still 
inedited scholia on Aristides. 

I staid till the following autumn at Zorbig, the place of my 
nativity, in hopes of meeting with some opportunity of settling 
advantageously, by a lucrative marriage or otherwise, but 
meeting with nothing, was obliged to return to Leipsick, with 
a heart big with forebodings of the misery I was to go through 
there. 

The physicians of the place did not look kindly upon me, for 
having got my physical education in another place, so I could 
not practice physick. 

In 1747, | was made pro‘essor for the publication of a tract, 
entitled De princifibus Mahummedanis literarum laude claris. 

From this time, I lived, during many years, in want and ob- 
scurity—in such desperate want, that I many days did not 
know where I should get bread to eat. What I did get was 
hardly earned, by private instruction, writing books, correcting 
for the press, translations, and working for reviews.*—Thus I 


* Note by Mrs. Reiske-—The reader. wili wonder how Reiske could be in 
such want with so many occupations. As a corrector.of the press alone, 
he would have done very well ; what ruined him was, his being a reader of 
books, as well as a writer of them. He would often ‘buy them without 
thinking whether he should have money enough left to buy next day’s 
dinner. Besides this he had the rage of publishing things which moul- 
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went on from 1746 to 1758.—I will now be a little more parti- 
cular. 

In 1748, I wrote my Programma de efiocha Arabum anti- 
guitissimam Sail ol Arem dicta. This made me Arabick pro- 
fessor ; which, however, was worth nothing to me but a small, 
and very ill paid pension of one hundred dollars a year, for I 
read only a few private lectures, which nobody could have 
prevented my reading, if ] had not been professor. 

In the autumn, Luzac the bookseller, at Leyden, who had 
been my scholar and friend, came to our fair, and we made an 
agreement to publish Abulfeda’s history in Latin and Arabick, 
by subscription ; the first sheet was accordingly printed, and 
made me known in France and England ; and the whole would 
have followed if it had not been for my quarrel with Schultens. 
It was my fate to review his commentary on Solomon’s pro- 
verbs, and his second edition of Erpenius’s. grammar, both 
which had then just come out, in the Acta Eruditorum. This 
review I wrote for the publick, and neither for him nor for me ; 
I wrote it conscientiously, thought of no personal quarrel be- 
tween the editor and the reviewer, but told the world what the 
world had a right to expect from me. It turned out very ill 
both for him and me ; for though he had nothing to say to the 
criticism ; aS he was much used to controversy, he immedi- 
ately wrote two very long letters, addressed to Menkhenius, 
(the publisher of the Leipsick Acts,) against me, and sent 
them round to allthe professors. Inthese he called me athe- 
ist. If1I had been so, or had shewn myself so at Leyden, it 
would all have come out. The worst he could say of me, how- 
ever, happily for me, was, that I was a proud, insolent, and un- 
grateful young man. He did himself more harm by it than he 
‘did me, for his passion threw him into a fever and he died.— 
He died, and left a never-dying worm in my breast. Never 
can I think, without bitter remorse, of the wrong, which 
through want of consideration, I did a man who had deserved 
so well of me ; a man, who had been a father tome. O, how 
the thoughts of it tear and distract my soul. O might the two 
black nights, in which I wrote the two fatal sheets, be blotted 
out from the number of my days ; not but that allI said against 


dered away in a dark room, and, besides this, he had his mother to keep. 
He used to buy leather, and send it to Zorbig, where she sold it by retail. 
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Schultens was true, and will remain true to the end of time ; 
but another should have said it and not I. But I said to my- 
self, thou must say this, thy conscience, thy duty as a reviewer 
requires it of thee——-Schultens brings the heathen philosophy 
to shame with his originations, he makes the study of sacred 
Exegeticks, ridiculous. Thou must direct the unlearned ; 
there is none but thee who can do it. I took the pen up with 
these sentiments—with which, however, I do not deny but a 
little of the acid of youthful pride may have mixed itself un- 
perceived. 

A sort of: revenge led me, about the same time, to speak ill 
of the works of some of my friends in the deta Eruditorum, I 
mean the Carmina Ali Ben Abi Taleb of Cuypers ; the Carmen 
Caab ben zohair of Lette, and the Fulvit Ursini Virgilium illus- 
tratum cum accessionibus Valkenarii. 

I also quarrelled with Burman, the younger, on account of 
my review of his specimen Anthologiae Latinae, and with fa- 
ther Carmeli, for my review of his Italian Euripides. The fa- 
ther answered in a dissertation fro Eurifide et novo ejus Italico 
interfirete Patavini, 1750,to which I made no reply. 

This is the place to mention what reviews are mine in the 
several journals in which I laboured. 


(Ta be continued.) 








FRANKLIN’S MOTTO. 


[Since the publication of the last number of the Anthology, we have been 
favoured with the following communication from the author of the ar- 
ticle on the same subject in our Silva. ] 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Vanderkemp, of Olden Barneveldt 
in the State of New York, 28th March, 1811. 


“I am more and more convinced, that Eripuit Gaele fulmen 
&c. is a downright plagiarism. 

‘Your question, who is the Franklin in Manilius ? removes 
every doubt. Manilius gives a description of the progress of 
the human mind ; how it went on gradually from earth to 
heaven ; till it explained meteors, &c. I submit the whole 
passage to your decision. 
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Nec prius imposuit rebus, finemque manumque 
Quam Coelum ascendit ra rio, cepitque profundis 
Naturam rerum causis, viditque quod usquam est ; 
Nubila cur quanto quaterentur pulsa fragore ; 
Hiberna aestiva, nix grandine mollior esset, 
Arderent terrae, solidus que tremisceret orbis, 
Cur imbres ruerent, ventos quae causa moveret, 
Pervidit ; solvitque animis miracula rerum : 
Eripuitque Jovi fulmen, viresque tonandi 
Et Sonitum ventis : concessit nubibus ignem. 

Lib. 1. 96—104.” 





“Ts it not curious, that this beautiful line, and the application 
of itso wonderfully lucky, should have passed upon the whole 
learned world for more than thirty years, and the origin of it 
never discovered till the last winter, by a gentleman situated 
among our American lakes ?”’ : 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





AEGIDII SCROGGINTIS UMBRA. 


Lxsawo Aegidius Scroggins ardebat amore 
Formosae Mariae, dum quid speraret habebat. 
Annujum ei dulci hoc inscriptum carmine misit, 
*¢ Si similis mihi nunc ardente cupidine ferves, 
Non poterit culter nostros disjungere amores.” 


Non minus, heu, cultris forfex plerumque secat res ; 
Omnesque incerta mortales vescimur aura. 

Cum jam sancta dies aderat, thalamique parati, 
Parcorum forfex filum Scroggintis amandi 
Rescidit. Expectatus Hymen defugit in auras. 


Ad lectum Maria tristis cum fletibus ivit 

Passaque vix sero curas discedere somno. 

Ecce autem ante oculos visa est astare jacentis 

Aegidii facies et nota major imago, 

Dixitque, ‘En orco Scroggins quem provocas adsum !” 


Tum graviter gemitum rauco de pectore ducens, 

*¢ Nunc Maria est tibi descensus calcandus Averni, 
Mecum ut amores arcto definire sepulchro.”— 

Illa autem, ** An me non cassum lumine raptas ?” 
Astille, ** His rebus jam sum et abnormis et exlex.” 
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Dixerat, et pavidam digitis complexus aduncis 

Ad manes saevus rapiebat limite secum. 

“« Eja, age, rumpe moras,” ait “en jam Aurora lucescit ! 
Illa reluctatur manibus et multo ululatu, 

Excutitur somnus, Scrogginsque effugit ad umbras.” 


TRANSLATION FROM THE LUSUS POETICI OF DR. JORTIN, WHICH 


MAY BE FOUND IN THE ANTHOLOGY, VOL. II. PAGE 308. 


A; through the shadowy silence of the groves, 
Through water’d meads and verdant brakes among, 
Working its course unseen, a streamlet moves, 
And with a languid murmur creeps along ; 


In many a circling maze meandering o’er, 
It sports awhile across its native plain ; 

Yet winds its flight, till down its waters pour, 
And mingle in the bosom of the main ; 


So may my peaceful life obscurely glide 

Through some still path, without wealth’s tiresome load, 
Far from the giddy forum’s troubled tide, 

And crimson’d honours of the field-of blood. 


And when my little day shall set in shade, 
Tir’d of life’s trifling, weary for repose, 
Sinking, as if in gentle shimber laid, 
Let death’s cold hand my prostrate limbs compose. 


ere @ertee 


HOR. LIB. 1. ODE Sl, 


W wat Shall I beg Apollo to bestow, 

While full oblations from the goblet flow ; 
Not the rich crops, Sardinia yields, 
Nor herds, that graze Calabria’s fields. 


Not India’s stores of polish’d ivory, 

‘Nor heaps of gold, nor verdant meads, that lie 
Where gently winding smooth and slow, 
Liris, thy silent waters flow. 


Let fortune’s fav’rites prune the branching vine, 
From goldén bowls the merchant quaff his wine, 
Dear to the gods since safe he braves 
So oft each year th’ Atlantick waves. 
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To me, Apollo, higher boons afford, 

While humble herbs and olives crown my board ; 
Grant me in competence to find 
Health, and a clear, unclouded mind ; 


‘To spend old age, unsullied by disgrace, 


* When time his furrows on my brow shall trace, 


While still the muses tune their lays, 
To cheer the evening of my days. 


CAVERN OF SLEEP. METAM. LI. y. 592. 


Near to Cimmeria, in a recess deep, 
Secret and silent is the cave of Sleep : 


Where Phoebus ne’er can come with brightning ray 


At morn, or noon, or at the close of day ; 


Dark clouds of mist hang hovering o’er the ground, 


And twilight spreads a doubtful glimmer round. 
No crested chanticleer the morning wakes, 

No watchful dog the slumbering silence breaks. 
Hither no beasts or herds intrusive rove, 

Or howling blasts the branches rudely move ; 
No human voice contentious strikes the ear, 
But rest and stillness reign eternal here ; 

Yet down the rock a strickling streamlet flows, 
Whose lulling murmurs soothe to sweet repose. 
Poppies luxuriant round the entrance bloom, 
And herbs unnumber’d, from whose rich perfume 
The dewy night soft showers of sleep distills, 
Andallthe air with drowsy fragrance fills. 
Throughout no door on jarring hinges grates, 
No noisy porter at the threshold waits.. 

Lo, in the centre, on an ebon throne, 

Hung round with black, a couch of softest down : 
There lies the god himself in shade involy’d, 
His listless limbs in languor all dissolv’d. 
Around him scatter’d airy dreams appear, 
That semblance seem of various forms to wear, 
Confus’d and numerous, as in harvest sheaves, 
Sands on the shore, or in the forest leaves. 


TO HYGEIA. 


/ 


N ymPH! of smiles and bloom the queen, 
Hygeia ! ever young and fair, 
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With beaming eyes, and joyous mien, 
Oh ! make Maria all thy care.’ * 


Breathe thy soft gales, so pure and bland, 
That nicely tune the etherial strings 
Of life, and wake with viewless hand 
The cords whence health’s sweet musick springs. 


The lonely walk, the twilight hour, 
And mingling murmurs still control, 


Oh! bid her shun ; where fancy’s power, % 


So saddens all the soften’d soul. 


But lead where every scene around, 

In gayest smiles of beauty’s drest, 
And many a glad and merry sound 

Shall fill with cheerfulness her breast. 


The paleness of her cheek so white, 
Soften with thine own mellow glow, 

As if *twere morn’s first blushing light, 
Reflected from a field of snow. 


Oh ! would’st thou thus Maria bless, 
Naught for myself I’d crave of thee, 
Her voice, her smile would then possess 

More than Hygeia’s power on me. 


A HYMN OF GRATITUDE TO HYGEIA. 


TW enurn, of smiles and bloom the Queen, 
Hygeia, ever young and fair, 

Hast thou indeed propitious been, 
And hast thou heard thy suppliant’s prayer * 


And does thy bloom with softest glow 
Now mantle o’er Maria’s cheek ; 

And does her smile thy presence show, 
And in her eye thy lustre speak ? 


Oh then receive my grateful lay 

To bless the goodness thou hast shewn : 
But ah, I fear thou wilt not stay 

Because thou canst not reign alone. 


For feeling o’er her cheek will rise 
And spread a warmer giow, than thine ; 
And soul will from her beaming eyes 
Look with a lustre more divine. 
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POETRY. 


And kindness on her lip-will play 
In sweeter smiles, than thou canst givé ¢ 
Yet do not take thy smiles away, 
But there united let them live. 


And, oh, forgive the maid, though she 
Seem now and then to slight thy power, 
And stealing from thy gaiety, 
To court alone a serious hour, 


Tis nother fault, her heart was warm’d 
By nature, and her face must feel : 

Her mind to thought *twas nature form’d, 
And bade her eye each thought reveal. 


Then think it nobler far to share 
With nature here divided sway, 
Than reign alone, unrival’d where 
Nor mind nor heart one charm display ? 
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arbitrarer, Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. Neque uili patientius reprehenduntur, quam 
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ARTICLE 25. 


The Sequel io the Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World ; being testimonies in behalf of Christian candour and una- 
nimity, by divines of the church of England, the kirk of Scotland, 
and among the Protestant Dissenters. To which is prefixed an 
Essay on the right of frrivate judgment in matters of religion. 
By John Evans, A. M. Master of a Seminary for a limited 
number of Pupils, Pullin’s Row, Islingion. “ Is Christ divided ?” 


Paul. First American edition. Boston, printed by John Eliot, 
jun, pp. 195. 12mo. 


"Tuts is one of the most interesting publications which we 
have ever seen in favour of christian candour and unanimity. 
It proves that the greatest divines have been indeed the best, 
and that the most learned have been the most charitable. The 
mere perusal of the names, whose authority is here brought 
forward in favour of christian fellowship and love, would be 
enough, one would think, to awaken the curiosity, and then to 
abash the self-sufficiency of any one, who had unhappily fallen 
under the dominion of the spirit of exclusion, and Pharisaick 
self-conceit. The value of this book would have been increased, 
if a few testimonies had been admitted from distinguished di- 
vines out of Great Britain, and also of laymen; for in truth 
the testimonies of laymen on this subject are far more nume- 
rous than of ecclesiasticks ; and this ought to be seriously pon- 
dered by contentious clergymen. 
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This collection of testimonies is introduced by an Essay on 
the right of private judgment, which appears rather to be a sen- 
sible-sermon on this text; ** Why even of yourselves judge ye 
not what ts right?” But instead of a text, we have this motto 
prefixed, which is yery expressive of the design of the book. 

In necessariis— Unitas ;* 
In non necessariis—Libertas ; 
In utrisque—Charitas. 

The authors here quoted are divided into three classes, as 
they belong to the church of England, the church of Scotland, 
and the protestant dissenters. There are none quoted, more 
ancient than Chillingworth, who died 1644; “ the first writer,” 
says Mr. Evans, “ who ably and completely vindicated the re- 
formation against the papists, in his immortal work the. Redi- 
gion of Protestants a safe way to Salvation.” Let the following 
passage be read, and pondered, and remembered ; it is the 
marrow of many a discourse on charity and peace, though in 
many a frrofessed discourse on these subjects, the truth it con- 
tains has been strangely forgotten, or kept out of sight. 


‘* This is most certain, that, to reduce christians to unity of communion, 
there are but two ways that may be conceived probable ; the one by taking 
away diversity of opinions, touching matters of religion; the other by 
shewing, that the diversity of opinions, which is among the several sects 
of christians, ought to be no hinderance to their unity in communion. Now 
the former of these is not to be hoped for without a miracle. What then 
remains, but that the other way must be taken, and christians must be 
taught to set a higher value upon those high points of faith and obedience, 
wherein they agree, than upon those of less moment, wherein they differ ; 
and understand, that agreement in those ought to be more effectual to 


‘ join them in one communion, than their difference in other things of less 


moment to divide them. 

‘¢ Let all men believe the scriptures, and them only, and endeavour to 
believe them in the true sense, and require no more of others, and they 
shall find this not only a better, but the on/y means to restore unity. And, 
if no more than this were required of any man to make him capable of 
church communion, then all men, so qualified, though they were different 
in opinion, yet, notwithstanding any such difference, must be, of necessity, 
one in communion. 

‘¢ The presumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the general 
words of God, and laying them upon men’s consciences together ; this 
vain conceit, that we can speak of the things of God better than in the 
words of God ; this deifying our own interpretations, and enforcing them 
upon others ; this restraining of the Word of God from that /atitude and 
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generality, and. the understandings of men from that /iderty wherein Christ 
and his apostles left them, is, and hath been, the only fountain of all the 
schisms of the church, and that which makes them immertal. Take away 
these walls of separation, and all will quickly be one. Require of chris- 
tians only to believe in Christ, and to call no man master but him only ; let 
those leave claiming infallibility that have no title to it; and let them, 
that in their words disclaim it, (as protestants do) disclaim it likewise in 
their actions. -In a word, restore christians to their just and full liberty of 
captivating their understanding to scripture only ; and then, as rivers when 
they have a free passage run all to the ocean, so it may well be hoped, by 


God’s blessing, that universal liberty, thus moderated, may quickly reduce 
Christendom to TrurH and un1iTy.” 


Very fine is the extract (p. 26.) from the ever memorable John 
Hales, of Eaton, who was “tired of this uzcharitab’e world !” 
Not less worthy of attention is the extract from bishop Jeremy 
Taylor,and though it is by no means the most eloquent and pow- 
erful testimony which might have been selected from his works, 
in favour of christian liberty, yet it is worthy of notice, as con- 
taining the eastern fable from which Dr. Franklin took his fa- 
mous chapter of Genesis, or parable on persecution. 

The great English divines of the 17th century, who lived dur- 
ing the troublesome times of the commonwealth, and who felt, 
as well as saw completely exemplified the evils of religious 
dissension, bigotry, and fanaticism, were happy in being born 
when religious liberty was rather better understood than by 
the first reformers. The escutcheons of Luther, Calvin, and 
Socinus, are blotted with stains of persecution ; and the treat- 
ment of Carlostadt, of Servetus, and of F. Davides will not be 
forgotten, as long as there are Lutherans, Calvinists and Soci- 
nians in christendom to reproach one another ; while the names 
contained in this list are all pure from the suspicion of intole- 
rance, 

The compiler of this book does not appear to have been very 
familiar with the writings of all those whom he quotes, er he 
would have inserted many passages much more striking from 
the works of Sykes, Hoadly, Jortin, Baxter, Evans, and others, 
who were professed advocates for the cause which he has at 
heart. Jortin’s inimitable preface to the first volume of his re- 
marks, on Ecclesiastical History, might have been published 
almost entire in this connexion; it is impossible to read it 
Without rapture. There are several passages in Baxter, which 
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as we think, deserve insertion more than any that we find here ; 
particularly a famous one in the preface to the second part of the 
Saints Everlasting Rest ; and very many from that admirable 
‘“‘ Treatise,” one of the last he ever wrote, “ of knowledge and 
love compared, by Richard Baxter; who by God’s blessing 
on long and hard studies, hath learned to know that he knoweth 
but little, and to suspend his judgment of uncertainties, and to 
take great, necessary, certain things for the food of his faith, 
and comforts, and the measure of his church communion.” 
The 6th chapter of this treatise, entitled, “ What are the un- 
known things or uncertainties, which we must not pretend a 
certain knowledge of, even scripture truths?” is extremely 
worthy of attention, and gives us an exalted opinion of the com- 
prehensive and liberal views of this wonderfully learned and 
pious man. 

There are a few things in the extracts from Hervey which 
are not entirely in harmony with the rest of the book. The 
following from a Scotch clergyman, Andrew Gray, D.D. of 
Abernethy, is full of good sense. 


“The noxious disease of indifference to religion in any society, is al- 
ways greatly cherished and promoted by a factious and divisive spirit in 
others, by ill-placed and intemperate zeal about points of lesser impor- 
tance, and of a doubtful nature. Scepticism and bigotry, how opposite 
soever to one another, vet are often similar in their influence, and produc- 
tive of the same effects; they are both equally repugnant to the true spirit 
of religion. They agree in taking away all distinction between the primary 
and secondary truths of religion; the one by depressing the former into 
the obscurity of the Jatter; the other by exalting the latter to the dignity 
and importance of the former. The scepticé assaults the system of religion 
by undermining its foundation; the digot by erecting an unwieldy super- 
structure of perishing materials.” 


A curious passage is given from Robert Robinson’s Plea for 
the Divinity of Christ, which is a specimen of his truly original 
manner. This was written before his conversion to Unitarian- 
ism, and is found in one of the ablest defences of the Divinity 
of Christ, to which the Priestleyan controversy gave rise. 


‘¢ Why do you not persecute, at least, with the tongue, those monstrous 
Unitarians ? Because I have no warrant from Christ to do so; nor the 
least inclination to forge one. This is well enough: But why do you 
praise them in every company? Because a mistaking man may merit 
praise for that very industry which hath led him into an errour; and for that 
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integrity which makes him, against his interest, support it. But what oc- 
casion is there to keep company with them, and to maintain an intimacy 
with them? Because on every other article they edify me, and on this 
we agree to differ. In the possession of this truth, I think | have the ad- 
vantage of them. In regard to many others, 1 am not worthy to speak to 
them; I glory in being theirdisciple. In what light then do you consider 
a sincere man, who denies our Lord’s divinity ? In the light of a mistaken 
brother ; in every other attitude an object of esteem, and in that of deny- 
ing the divinity of my Lord, an object of my tenderest compassion. All 
this argues great coldness to your Lord! I would rather be frozen into a 
formalist, than inflamed with the fire of hell ; in the first case, 1 should be 
a harmless statue ; in the last, a destroyer, like the devil. 

“Which of the ten commandments does a man break by following his 
own convictions in religion ? Suppose the worst, that he is in an errour ; 
yet Lis errour remaineth with himself. 1s any of us less wise, less just, or 
less safe, because another does that for himself which we every day do 
for ourselves ? Our safety is not endangered by his taking the liberty to 
think for himself: It is we who endanger his safety by taking the liberty 
to think for him. In such a case, we should be less wise and less just than 
we ought to be; as he would be if he allowed us to run our liberty into 
such licentiousness. How is it that men, christian men too, can see one ano- 
ther’s sicknesses, and hear of one another’s misfortunes, without any emo- 
tions of anger, and with all the feelings of humanity and pity that christians 
ought to have for one another; and that they cannot bear to hear a con- 
scientious man avow sentiments different from their own without a red 
resentment, that like a hot thunderbolt hisses, and wounds, and kills where 
it falls ? No; it is not justice, it is not prudence, it is not humanity, it is 
not benevolence, it is not zeal for these dispositions ; it seems as if it were 
the explosion of an infected heart, where the milk of human kindness never 
flowed. If such emotions can proceed from christians, we must suppose 
what we are loath to think ; that is, that some christians are in some un- 
happy moments divested of all the principles of their holy religion, and 
actuated by the dispositions of the most ignorant and cruel of mankind. 
But, say they, though we receive no injury, yet God is dishonoured. Ah 
Is God dishonoured ? imitate his conduct, then; does he thunder, does he 
lighten, does he afflict this poor man? Behold his sun enlightens his habi- 
tation, his rain refreshes his fields, his gentle breeze fans and animates 
him every day, his revelation lies always open before him, his throne of 
mercy is ever accessible to him ; and will you, rash christian, will you mark 
him out for vengeace ? I repeat it again, imitate your heavenly Father; 
and, at least, suspend your anger till that day, when the Lord will make 
manifest the counsels of men’s hearts, and then shall every man have praise 


of God. 
Plea for the Divinity of Christ, and Village Sermons.” 


In short, the conclusion of the whole matter seems to be well 
Stated in this pointed sentence from Seed. (Page 64.) 
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“ Whether a good man, who is a misbeliever in some points, without 
any faultiness or irregularity of will, will be damned for his erroneous way 
of thinking, may be a question with some people; but I think it admits of 
none, that a man will be damned for an uncharitable way of thinking and 
acting.” 
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INTELLIGENCE, 
}— 
FOR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


CONTROVERSY RESPECTING THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Tw the year 1808 was published at Florence, a book entitled 
*‘ Della Patria di Christophoro Colombo,” by a celebrated Ita- 
lian writer named Napione. In this work were published two 
letters concerning the discovery of the new world ; proving 
that Columbus, who in a preceding voyage had discovered the 
islands of Cuba and Hispaniola, in the year 1498 discovered 
and ascertained the continent of the new world, which he nam- 
ed the land of Paria, near the mouth of the Oroonoque river. 

They further prove that Alberico, or Americo Vespucci, 
made his first voyage in 1499, or at the earliest in 1498, the 
date being uncertain : That he discovered, not the land of Pa- 
ria, but land which he called Larias, which he says he took for 
a continent, but which he did not ascertain to be part of the 
new continent. 

That in 1500 Vespucci ascertained the part of the continent 
now called Brazil, which had already been visited by Oieda in 
1499, and by Cabral in 1500 : That Vespucci never pretended 
to have discovered the new world ; but he described it with 
maps upon which he put his name, as Grand Pilot of Spain, an 
office which he held until his death in 1512: And that Brazil 
was the only part of the new world for many years, which bore 
the name of Amcrica. 

An anonymous writer soon after the appearance of these let- 
ters, published observations upon them, contesting the right of 
Columbus, and asserting that of Vespucci to the discovery of 
the American continent. 

To these observations Mr. Napione has replied in a second 
pamphlet, published also at Florence, under the following title, 
“‘ Del primo scopritore del continente del Nuovo Mondo, et de 
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i piu antichi storici che ne scrissero Ragionamento che serve . 


di supplemento alle due lettere sulla scoperta del Nuovo Mon- 
do publicata nel libro intitolato : della Patria di Christophoro 
Colombo, stampato in Firenze, noll’? anno 1808. 


From the result of this controversy it appears that Vespucci 


in his voyage of 1497, 1498, or 1499, saw land which he named 
Larias, and which Grinoeus and Bandini, editors of editions of 
his voyages published after his death, changed for Paria, the 
name first given to the land of the continent, found by Colum- 
bus. 

That the first maps in which the name of 4merica was intro- 
duced, were in an edition of Ptolemy, printed at Lyons in 1522, 
and reprinted in 1531 and 1534. The name of America is 
there confined to Brazil. From that time it gradually crept 
into the geographical compilations of Germany, of Spain, and 
finally of Italy, where it was not used until about 1570. 

This work contains some very curious researches, concern- 


ing the book, entitled “ Vita e lettere di Americo Vespucci, 


published at Florence in 1745, by the Abbé Bandini ; and con- 
cerning a collection of Voyages entitled “ Itinerarium Portu- 
gallensium,” published by a monk of Clervaux, named Ar- 
change Madrignan, at Milan in 1508, and which contains the 
voyage of Vespucci to Brazil. 

Mr. Napione has in this supplement produced further proofs 
of what he had undertaken to shew in the former work—T hat 
Christopher Columbus was of the noble family of Colombo of 
Cuccaro in Montferrat ; and that the same Cuccaro was the 
place of his birth and education. He has also shewn that in 
the 15th century Montferrat formed a part of Piedmont. 


f We introduce to our readers the following Report of the English African 
Society, to which we prefix, some remarks from an interesting notice of” 
it in the Monthly Review for January last. Ep. Anru.] 


Avaica has long been a melancholy subject. The geogra- 
pher contemplates its immense continent as a grand feature of 
the creation, but to the philosopher, who estimates the bless- 
ings of civilization and mental improvement, it presents a very 
insignificant figure. The inbabitants of no quarter of the globe 
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have been more unjustly vilified and ill-treated. In order to 
extenuate measures involving the blackest crimes, interested 
traders have first endeavoured to degrade the poor African be- 
low the rest of his species, and have then pleaded the demands 
of our sugar colonies* as a reason for forcibly dragging him 
from his native groves, to waste a wretched existence in galling 
bondage. How dishonourable to professing Christians has been 
this trade in human blood! Thanks to the humane and un- 
daunted Clarkson, and to his noble coadjutors, the traffick is at 
last prohibited by the British legislature ; and his name deserves 
to be deeply engraven on the great pyramid, that for ages to 
come the African race may read it, and do honour to the vir- 
tues of their great advocate and benefactor.— Without the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, the civilization and internal improve- 
ment of Africa could never proceed. If the enlightened inha- 
bitants of Europe visited her shores only for the sake of fo- 
menting wars among her tribes, and of thinning its population 
by the most nefarious of all trafficks, Africans could never 
think of recognizing Europeans as friends, nor entertain any 
respect for the religion of men more savage in heart than them- 
selves : but by the check which this trade has received, in con- 
sequence of the edicts of the British legislature, it may be hop- 
ed that the Negro race will regard the European in a more fa- 
vourable light, and that the views of both will be directed to 
their mutual benefit, not to their mutual annoyance. 

It is probable, however, that some time will elapse before 
this horrible trade is quite suppressed ; for though the Ame- 
rican government has followed us in the measure of abolition, 
' it is confessed that ‘ America has few or no means of enforcing 
her own edicts ;’ so that while the cupidity of her merchants 
remains unrestrained by principles of humanity, slave ships 
will continue to blacken the Atlantick. Yet, notwithstanding 
the clouds which may occasionally darken the horizon, the 
African hemisphere scems to brighten ; and it is some conso- 
Jation to reflect that the nation, which participated most large- 
ly in this traflick of blood, has been the first to repent of her 
sins, stands foremost in redressing the injury which she has 
inflicted, and has the most powerful means of enforcing her 


* Why not encourage the Africans to grow sugar in their own country, 
for which it is well adapted? | 
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resolutions. Our colonies on the coast of Africa, and all our 
missions to that continent, wear a friendly aspect to the inha- 
bitants ; and if an agreement were niade between Great Britain 
and the United States of America, that each power shall be 
allowed to enforce by means of naval capture the abolition-laws 
of the other, the navy of Great Britain on the African station 
would soon make the slave-traffick a hazardous adventure to 
the American. The Directors are inclined to count on the 
concurrence of the United States with us, provided that the 
two countries continue in a state of amity ; and on the whole 
it may be presumed that the trade to Africa for slaves will, at 
no great distance of time, be in a great measure if not totally 
abolished. 

Now this circumstance will open a new era for Africa. At 
present, our knowledge of that immense continent is confined to 
the coast, and even here we have hitherto effected little to- 
wards sowing the seeds of civilization and improvement. How 
much is to be done! What a vast task has the African Institu- 
tion undertaken! Yet its members are full of hope; and if 
‘they proceed slowly and cautiously, much may be accomplish- 
ed. When the African is delivered from the dread of being 
kidnapped and sold into slavery, when he feels his security, is 
taught the value of industry in improving his native soil, and 
is assisted in obtaining the necessaries and the comforts of life, 
civilization will make a rapid progress: then he will be pre- 
pared for the lessons of the Christian religion ; then he will 
rise to the dignity of a rational being, and all the noblest phy- 
siognomies of man will be displayed. When the African 
knows and feels his obligations to Europeans, their travels into 
the interior will be encouraged and protected ; trade and com- 
merce will have an unlimited range; in future, the visits of 
British merchants to Tombuctoo and Kassina may be frequent ; 
and the geography and natural history of the interior of Africa 
may be as well known as those of Hindoostan. 


Fourth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, read 
at the Annual General Meeting, on the 29th of March, 1810. 


It has appeared to the directors, that without security of 
person and property, no adequate stimulus can be given to in- 
dustry : and consequently no progress can fairly be expected 
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in the great work of civilization in Africa. It is therefore ob- 
vious, that while a considerable Slave Trade is suffered to ex- 
ist, such security is unattainable. But no foreign states have 
hitherto followed the example set them by the legislatures of 
Great Britain and the United States of America; the flags of 
Spain and of Sweden (which, till within the last two years, had 
scarcely ever visited the African coast) have of late been ex- 
tensively employed in covering and protecting a trade in slaves, 
in which, it is however believed, the subjects of those coun- 
tries have little or no direct interest ! 

It has also been discovered, that; in defiance of all the pe- 
nalties imposed by Act of Parliament, vessels, under foreign 
flags, have been fitted out in the ports of Liverpool and London, 
for the purpose of carrying slaves from the coast of Africa to 
the Spanish and Portuguese settlements in America ; and se- 
veral adventures of this description have actually been com- 
pleted!!! 

The persons, however, who are the most deeply engaged in 
this nefarious traffick, appear to be citizens of the United States 
of America. These shelter themselves from the penal conse- 
quences of their criminal conduct, by means of a neminal sale 
both of ship and cargo at some Spanish or Swedish port—(the 
Havannah, for example, or the island of St. Bartholomew). 
They are thus put ip a capacity to use the flags of these states ; 
and so disguised, have carried on their slave-trading specula- 
tions, during the last year, to an enormous extent!!! 

The different communications received by the directors 
from the coast of Africa, concur in stating, that in the month 
of October last the coast was crowded with vessels, known to 
be American, trading for slaves under Spanish and Swedish 
flags. The slaves thus procured, it is understood, were after- 
wards to be carried for sale, either to South America, or to 
the Spanish West Indies. Some cargoes (there is reason to 
believe) were landed at St. Bartholomew’s, and smuggled 
thence into English islands!!! 

The extent to which this evil has unexpectedly and sudden- 
ly proceeded, and its obvious influence on all the plans for pro- 
moting the civilization of Africa, have induced the directors, 
since the last general meeting, to turn a large share of their 
attention to the best means of restraining or removing it. Be- 
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sides making the necessary representations, from time to time, 
to his Majesty’s government, they: have taken measures for 
communicating to the officers of the Royal Navy distinct in- 
formation respecting the provisions of the legislature on this 
point, and the manner in which those provisions have been 
eluded ; as well as to point out the pecuniary advantages which 
would accrue to them from a vigorous enforcement of the Abo~- 
lition laws. The inducement to vigilance on the part of the 
navy is considerable ; the captors being entitled to the forfei- 
ture of both ship and cargo. And although all slaves found on 
board are liberated, yet there is a bounty allowed by govern- 
ment to the captors, amounting to 40/. for each man, 30/. for 
each woman, and 10/. for each child so liberated. Instances 
have already occurred in which this bounty has been claimed 
and received. . 

The directors fee] it incumbent on them to state, that, in 
prosecuting their inquiries into this case, they uniformly ex- 
perienced, on the part of his Majesty’s government, a prompt 
attention to their representations, and a cordial disposition to 
aid their efforts in preventing the infraction of the laws for the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

It is to be remembered, to the honour of the government of 
the United States of America, that it seized an early opportu- 
nity of effecting the abolition of this trade, as far as legislative 
enactments could effect it. America, however, has few or no 
means of enforcing her own commercial edicts. In despite of 
those edicts, therefore, her ships are now the great carriers of 
slaves, without any other defence against the penalties, to 
which as Americans they are liable, than is afforded by the 
flag, and simulated clearances, of some foreign state. 

The directors will now proceed to notice what has been fur- 
ther done in the prosecution of the objects of the institution. 

The capture of Senegal, which was effected in the month of 
July last, by Captain Columbine, of the navy, and Major Max- 
well, the commandant of Goree, has considerably abridged the 
facilities enjoyed by the contraband slave traders on that part 
of the Slave Coast. It has also furnished an important inlet 
both for commerce and civilization ; the river Senegal being 
navigable for several hundred miles, and some of its branches 
approaching within a short distance of the Niger. 
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Having received information that the plants of the mulber- 
ry-tree, which they had transmitted to Africa, had taken root, 
and were flourishing, not only at Sierra Leone, but at Goree 
and Senegal, the directors procured a considerable number of 
silk-worms’ eggs, which.were sent to those places, accompa- 
nied with particular directions respecting the proper mode of 
rearing and managing them. 

They have also transmitted to Africa a farther supply of 
some useful seeds : and likewise the model of a mill for clean- 
ing rice from its husk ; an operation which, through the defect 
of proper machinery, is performed at present in a very labori- 
ous, rude, and imperfect manner. The directors apprehend, 
that the present inferiority of African rice is chiefly to be attri- 
buted to this defect: they will therefore be obliged to any of 
the friends of the institution who shall point out the best means 
of remedying it. 


(To be continued.) 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
Naples, Sept. 24. 


Tue recent eruption will make the year 1810 an epoch in 
the annals of Vesuvius, on account of the manner in which it 
began, and the disasters it has produced. It is considered as 
a very extraordinary circumstance that this eruption was not 
preceded by the usual indications; every convulsion of Vesu- 
vius being previously announced by the drying up of the wells 
of Naples. This phenomenon did not take place on this occa- 
sion ; and, to the great surprize of the inhabitants, Vesuvius be- 
gan to emit flames on the night of the 10th of September. On 
the morning of the 11th, the flames became more intense, and 
the lava began to flow from the East and South-East sides of 
the mountain. Towards evening the conflagration increased, 
and about twilight two grand streams of fire were seen to flow 
down the ridge of the volcano: night produced no change in 
this state of things. On the morning of the 12th, a hollow 
sound was heard, and has always been increasing ; the fire and 
smoke have equally augmented in intensity, and towards even- 
ing the horizon was obscured. The breeze, usual in these 
parts, having blown from the South East, dissipated the accu- 
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mulated clouds. The mountain continued to vomit lava and a 
dense smoke, which even at a distance was strongly sulphu- 
reous ; the hollow noise in the sides of the mountain continued 
to increase. Curious to witness as near as possible one of the 
most astonishing phenomena of nature, and forgetting the mis- 
fortune of Pliny, I sat out from Naples, and at eight in the 
evening I reached Portici. From thence to the summit of the 
mountain, the road is long and difficult. About half way there 
is a hermitage, which has long served for refuge and shelter to 
the traveller ; a good hermit has there fixed his residence, and 
takes care to furnish for a moderate sum, refreshments, which 
to the fatigued traveller are worth their weight in gold. The en- 
virons of this hermitage produce the famous wine called Lachry- 
ma Christi. From the hermitage to the foot of the cave, there is 
a long quarter of a league of road, tolerably good ; but in or- 
der to reach from thence the craéer, it is necessary to climb a 
mountain of cinders, where at every step you sink up to the 
mid-leg. It took my companions, myself, and our guides, two 
hours to make this ascent; and it was already midnight when 
we reached the crater. The fire of the Volcano served us fora 
torch ; the noise had totally ceased for two hours; the flamé 
had also considerably decreased: these circumstances aug- 
mented our security, and supplied us with the necessary con- 
fidence in traversing such,dangerous ground. We approached 
as near as the heat would permit, and we set fire to the sticks 
of our guides in the lava, which slowly ran through the hollows 
af the crater. The surface of this inflamed matter nearly re- 
sembles metal in a state of fusion ; but as it flows, it carries a 
kind of scum, which hardens as it cools, and then forms masses 
of scoria, which dash against each other, and roll all on fire, 
with noise, to the foot of the mountain. Strong fumes of sul- 
phurick acid gas arise in abundance from these scoria, and by 
their caustick and penetrating qualities render respiration dif- 
ficult. We seemed to be pretty secure in this situation, and 
were far from thinking of retiring, when a frightful explosion, 
which launched into the air fragments of burning rocks to the 
distance of more than 100 toises, reminded us of the danger to 
which we were exposed. None of us hesitated a moment in 
embracing a retreat, and in five minutes we cleared in our de- 
scent a space of ground which we had taken two hours to 
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climb.—-We had not reached the hermitage before a noise 
more frightful than ever was heard ; and the volcano, in all its 
fury, began to launch a mass equal to some thousand cart-loads 
of stones, and fragments of burning rocks, with a projectile 
force which it would be difficult to calculate. As the projec- 
tion was vertical, almost the whole of this burning mass fell 
back again into the mouth of the volcano, which vomited it 
forth anew to receive it again, with the exception of some frag- 
ments which flew off, to fall at a distance, and alarm the inqui- 
sitive spectator, who avoided them, as on publick fétes we 
avoid the handle of the rockets, in our fire-works. The 13th 
commenced with nearly the same appearances as those of the 
preceding day. The volcano was tranquil, and the lava ran 
slowly in the channels which it had formed during the night ; 
but at four in the afternoon, a frightful and continued noise, 
accompanied with frequent explosions, announced a new erup- 
tion ; the shocks of the volcano were so violent, that at Fort 
de L’Oeuf, built upon arock, where I then was, at the distance 
of near four leagues, I felt oscillations similar to those produc- 
ed by an earthquake. At 5 o’clock the eruption commenced, 
and continued during greater part of the night. This time 
the burning matter flowed down all the sides of the mountain, 
with a force hitherto unprecedented ; all Vesuvius was on 
fire, and the lava has caused the greatest losses ; houses and 
whole estates have been overwhelmed, and at this day families 
in tears and reduced to despair search in vain for the inheri- 
tance of their ancestors, buried under the destroying lava. At 
10 at night, the hermitage was no longer accessible ; a river 
of fire had obstructed the road. The districts situated on the 
south-east quarter of the mountain had still more to suffer. 
Mount Vesuvius was no longer any thing but one vast flame, 
and the seaman at a great distance might contemplate, at his 
teisure, this terrifick illumination of nature, &c.”’ 


——-—————- 
o-- —---— 


The first class of the National Institute has nominated M. 


Von Humpotpr to the place of Foreign Associate, vacant by 
the death of Mr. Cavendish. 
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From the London Philosophical Magazine. 
PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


J une 28, The President in the chair. The conclusion of 
M. De I’Isle’s paper on the poison of the Johan ufias and antea 
was read. The emetick power of this poison suggested to the 
author the propriety of making some experiments with other 
emeticks, by injecting them into wounds and blood-vessels in 
the same manner as he did the upas. Ipecacuanha and tartar 
emetick were injected, and both produced very violent effects, 
particularly the latter ; but they were not so destructive to 
animal life as the upas. On dissecting the bodies of the ani- 
mals killed by injecting this poison, and comparing them with 
the effects of common emeticks, he was led to conclude that 
the upas does not kill by any specific action on the nerves, but 
that, by acting on the blood only, it is so instantaneously destruc- 
tive to animal life. 

A paper from Mr. Good was read, describing the nature of 
the horny concretions which appeared all over the skin of a 
heifer exhibited in London last year. The head, neck, and 
shoulders of this animal were thickly covered with little horns 
of various length and thickness, some oftthem nearly three in- 
ches long. It appears that these horns were chiefly composed 
of calcareous matter, and that one-fourth of them was of an ani- 
mal nature. 

July 5, Dr. Wollaston read a paper on a peculiar species of 
urinary calculus, which he called cystick oxide, only two spe- 
cimens of which he has been able to procure, The cystick 
oxide dissolves in solutions of all the alkalies, but not in satu- 
rated carbonate of ammonia. Dr. W. also took occasion to 
correct some essential errours in his paper on calculi, which 
appeared in the Philosophical Transactions for 1797 ; subse- 
quent experience having convinced him that phosphate of lime 
and phosphate of magnesia rarely or never exist together in 
the same calculus. 

A paper on muriatick acid, by Mr. Davy, was read. The 
object of Mr. Davy’s paper was to detail some new facts re- 
specting the muriatick acid. Finding that charcoal, though 
ignited to whiteness, will not burn or decompose oxymuriatick 
acid gas, he was led to institute experiments to determine 


whether oxygen could be procured from it by any means: 
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und the results of his inquiries are, that there is no proof 
whatever of its containing that substance. Muriatick acid gas 
inay be decomposed into oxymuriatick acid and hydrogen ; and 
recomposed from these bodies. In all cases in which oxygen 
gas is procured from oxymuriatick acid gas, water Is present: 
and the oxygen is furnished by the water; and hydrogen is al- 
ways combined with the oxymuriatick acid gas ; so that, as in- 
flammable bodies decompose water by attracting oxygen, so 
oxymuriatick acid decomposes it by attracting hydrogen. Mr. 
Davy has detailed some experiments which render it probable 
that the body called hyperoxy muriatick acid is in fact the sim- 
ple basis of the muriatick compounds, and that it forms oxy- 
muriatick acid by uniting to hydrogen, and common muriatick 
acid gas by uniting to more hydrogen. 

In attempting to decompose oxymuriatick acid gas by the 
combustion of phosphorus and the action of ammonia, Mr. Davy 
discovered a very singular compound ; which, though com- 
posed of oxymuriatick acid and ammonia with a little phospho- 
rus, is neither fusible, volatile, nor decomposable at a white 
heat ; neither soluble in acid nor alkaline menstrua ; and pos- 
sessed of no taste or smell. 

Mr. Davy has detailed nine modes of decomposing common 
salt, founded upon these new facts, and has formed nine deduc- 
tions from them respecting the composition of chemical agents 
in general. 

A paper on pus, by Dr. Pearson, was read. Previously to 
the author’s observations and experiments, a brief historical 
account was given of what. has been already done on the sub- 
ject. The conclusions among many others are : That the pus 
consists essentially of three different substances, viz. an opake 
animal oxide, seemingly already self-coagulated ; matter ana- 
logous to the coagulable lymph of the blood, but in a different 
state of aggregation, 2. Innumerable spherical particles, seen 
with the microscope, separable by chemical agents from the 
other parts. 3. A limpid coagulable liquid, in many proper- 
ties similar to the serum of blood. ) The saline impregnations 
are the same as those of serum of blood and expectorated 
matter, especially muriate of soda, neutralized potash, and the 
phosphates of lime. Various other substances are frequently 
found in pus, which are considered to be accidental, and de- 
pend upon different diseases. 
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The Society then adjourned till Thursday the 8th of No- 
vember. 


IMPERIAL SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY OF MOSCOW. 


M. Fischer, president of this society, has published the fol- 
lowing short account of their labours for the last four years. 
This sketch is arranged under the following heads: I. La- 
bours and Undertakings of the Society. II. Miscellanies. III. 
Promotions and Rewards. IV. Necrology. V. Literary No- 
velties. VI. Minutes of the Society, and Report of the Pre- 
sents made to the Society and to the Museum of the Imperial 


University. The following are the contents of the first branch 
of their labours. 


Journey to Siberia undertaken at the exhense of the Society.— 
This expedition set out on the 9th of February, 1809, and is 
to last three years. It is composed of Professor Tauber, who 
is known from his description of the valley of Plauen in Saxony ; 
M. James Mohr, known from his travels in Germany, France, 
England, and Sweden; and M. Helm, botanist and chemist, 
known by his description of several new plants, and by several 
analyses : this is his second visit to Siberia. These gentle- 
men are accompanied by two pupils, Messrs. Kotoroff and Les- 
livsky, and they are provided with every necessary, such as 
books, charts, instruments, and a chemical laboratory. They 
were to be occupied the first year with the Ouxal chain of 
mountains ; the second, with that of the Altai ; the third, with 
the mountains of the Daourie ; and, if circumstances will per- 
mit them, they will also visit Kamschatka. The profound eru- 
dition and zeal of the above gentlemen afford reason to hope 
for some important discoveries. They are also accompanied 
by a draftsman, and by a person who is acquainted with the art 
of stuffing and preserving animals. 

Description of the Government of Moscow.—His Imperial 
Majesty having given five thousand roubles to be expended in 
examining the immense district which goes by this name, the 
professors of Moscow have recently visited several parts of the 
country with this view. The following is an account of what 
has been already done : Some astronomical and trigonometri- 
cal observations have been repeated at Moscow, and in some 
districts of the government, such as Svenigorod berea, Moja- 
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isk, Riousa, by professors Goldbach and Panthner, attached to 
the repository for charts at St. Petersburgh. The latter has 
also established, at the expense of-the society, barometers and 
thermometers at the above places, in order to obtain some use- 
ful observations. 

M. Fischer undertook the natural history department : he 
was accompanied in his excursion by M. Drouginine, secreta- 
ry to the society ; and by M. Gorke, one of the pupils at the 
university of Moscow. From the lateness of the season they 
procured but few plants or insects, but they were more fortunate 
in their mineralogical pursuits. Petrifactions of all kinds, seve- 
ral mineral springs rich in iron and carbonick acid, a good clay 
for earthen ware, Labrador stone, garnets in granite andin gneus, 
pranatite in gneus, and a new earthy substance, were procured 
by them. This new substance ts of a very fine lavender blue, 
and is found in veins several lines thick between layers of ci- 
molite, which in some places forms the transition to a true 
mountain cork. Sometimes it is found on round masses of 
flint, sometimes fossil shells are found in it, and pectinites 
which are wholly black and changed into flint. This substance 
contains, according to the analyses of Messrs. Helm and Mul- 
ler, lime, alumine, and phosphorick acid. It forms, therefore, 
anew species adjoining the Apatite, and it has been designated 
by the name of Ratofkite, from the place where M. Fischer re- 
sides. 

Mr. Davy’s experiments.—M. Jacquin in a letter to M. Fis- 
cher informs him, that in concert with his friends the director 
Schreibers, colonel Tihursky, and M. Bremser, he repeated 
the recent experiments of Mr. Davy with success. They ge- 
nerally made use of a battery with vertical piles composed of 
1300 pairs of disks, which where generally three inches in dia- 
meter, and formed together 70 square feet of surface in con- 
tact :—the experiment succeeded however with 300 pairs of 
disks, and it was even perceptible with 70 pairs. One of the 
processes adopted by the above gentlemen seems to be some- 
what novel: they placed in a wine glass a small piece.of alkali 
moistened in the air, on a small plate of platina which commu- 
nicates with the hydrogen pole, and which was entirely cover- 
ed with rectified petroleum. Finally, they placed on the alkali 
a thin plate of platina, and pressed it with a metallick rod com- 
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municating with the oxygen pole. The effects being remark- 
ed, bubbles of air were extricated as in the first experiment ; 
sometimes there were trifling detonations ; and some time af- 
terwards they found the whole of the inferiour surface of the 
alkali strewed with small scales having a metallick appearance 
like those which are seen floating in the petroleum. This pre- 
paration is very beautiful, particularly when placed in the mi- 
croscope. It is not combined easily with mercury ; for a glo- 
bule adhering to the point of the brass wire, when plunged 
in mercury, was not detached, and afterwards detonated in wa- 
ter as before. 

In the experiment last described, the place of the platina 
may be supplied by a flat piece of charcoal. The diamond 
and sulphur are not conductors of the electrick fluid, and pro- 
duce no effect. The experiment does not succeed better in 
vacuo than in theopen air. ‘‘ What is this substance (M. Fis- 
cher asks) which resembles a metal ? Is it the alkali reduced, 
or one of its constituent parts, which being combined with oxy- 
gen represents it, as Mr. Davy seems to think ? or, Is it hydru- 
ret of potash ? But whence this metallick appearance ?”’ 


SE = 
From the London Medical and Physical Journal. 


During last winter, a phenomenon, which would appear in- 
credible, were it not attested by a great number of persons of 
known veracity, occurred in the vicinity of Placentia. Onthe 
17th of January, red snow fell upon the mountains ip this de- 
partment, and especially upon that known by the name of Cen- 
to-croci. A coat of white snow had covered the tops of these 
mountains, when several peals of thunder, accompanied with 
lightning, were heard. From this moment, the snow that fell 
was red ; this continued for some time, after which white snow 
again fell, so that the red was inclosed between two strata of 
white. In some places, this snow was only of the colour of 
peach-blossom, but in others of deep red. Some of it was 
collected, and the water which it yielded, when melted, retain- 
ed the same colour. The analysis of it by M. Guigotti, a 
chemist of Parma, promises interesting results. This pheno- 
menon seems to furnish us with the means of explaining the 
showers of blood, which are mentioned by the ancients in their. 
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histories. We have already ascertained the existence of fesi- 

nites, or stones fallen from the atmosphere, which the Greeks 

and Latins have spoken of ; and now it is impossible to deny 

the reality of showers of a blood-red colour, which are describ- 

ed by the same authors. : 
MUTIS, THE BOTANIST. 

Accounts from Santa Fé, in New Grenada, dated August 
19, 1809, mention the death of the celebrated Muris, the 
friend of Linnaeus, and one of the greatest botanists of the age. 
This venerable and worthy man had devoted upwards of fifty 
years to the examination of the vegetable productions of Ame- 
rica. Attached at first as physician to the viceroy, the count 
of Casa Flores, he began at his own expense to have drawings, 
made by native painters, formed by himself, for the Flora of 
Bagota. This grand work will he continued, and is greatly 
extended since he was appointed director of the botanical ex- 
pedition of New Grenada. He had collected in his house con- 
siderable herbaries, more than 1500 coloured drawings of new 
plants, philosophical and astronomical instruments, and a col- 
lection of botanical works, inferiour only to that of the illustri- 
ous President of the Royal Society of London. 

Mr. Rea, one of Mutis’s pupils, is the present director of 
the botanical garden of Madrid. His nephew, Don Sinforosa 
Muus, has been commissioned by the government to complete 
the Flora of Bagota, for which no more than 566 descriptions 
of new species have been found drawn up by the decéased. 
Messrs. Mutis and Rixa, two distinguished artists, natives of 
Santa Fé, are finishing the numerous drawings that were be- 
gun. M. Mutis, who in his old age had embraced the ecclesi- 
astical profession, was equally distinguished for the variety 
and solidity of his attainments, and for the liberality and eleva- 
tion of his sentiments. Previous to his death, he directed that 
his library, collections, and instruments, should be applied to 
the publick use of his fellow-citizens.—Europe is indebted to 
him for the important discovery of the quinquina of New Gre- 
nada. The orange-coloured quinquina, of Santa Fe (cinchona 
lancifolia.) which is not inferiour in quality to the bark of Loxa, 
(cinchona condaminea,) has become an important branch of 
commerce, at the ports of Carthagena, and Santa Martha. 
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*The resources of the British Empire, together with a view of the 
probable result of the present contest between Britain and France. By 
Jolin Bristed. New-York ; EzraSargent. 8vo. 

* Memoirs of the Rev. Eleazar Wieelock, D D. Founder and Presi- 
dent of Dartmouth College and More’s Charity School ; with a summary 
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* A Sermon preached before the Plymouth Association of Ministers, in 
the third congregational society in Middleborough, Sept. 26, 1810. By 
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Bridgewater. Boston ; Greenough and Stebbins. 
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Almanack in determining the Latitude and Longitude by lunar observa- 
tions, and keeping complete reckoning at sea, illustrated by proper rules 
and examples, the whole examplified in a journal kept from Boston to Ma- 
deira, in which all the rules of Navigation are introduced. Also, the de- 
monstration of the usual rules of Trigonometry, Problems in Mensuration, 
Surveying and Gauging : Dictionary of Sea Terms, and the manner of 
performing the most useful Evolutions at sea. With an Appendix, con- 
taining Methods of calculating Eclipses of the Sun and Moon, and Occul- 
tations of the Fixed Stars ; and Rules for finding the Longitude of a place 
by observations of eclipses or occultations. Price $4. 

Nuptial Dialogues and Debates, or an useful prospect of the felicities 
and discomfitures of a married life. By Edward Ward. The first Ame- 
rican, from the fifth London edition, corrected. New York ; Samuel For-. 
ster. 

A Practical Inquiry into disordered Respiration ; distinguishing the 
species of convulsive asthma, their causes and indications of cure. By 
Robert Bree, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. From 
the fourth London edition, with additional practical abservations. New 
York ; E. Sargent. Price $2: 

Anne of Brittany ; an historical Romance. 3 vols. in one. Price $I. 
New York ; Butler and White. 

* The Sequel to the Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian 
World ; being testimonies in behalf of Christian candour and unanimity, 
by Divines of the Church of England, the Kirk of Scotland, and among the 
Protestant Dissenters. To which is prefixed, an Essay on the right of 
private judgment in matters of Religion. By John Evans, A. M. master of 
a Seminary for a limited number of Pupils, Pulling’s Row, Islington. First 
American edition, Boston; John Eliot, jr. 

The Four Gospels, translated from the Greek, with Preliminary Disser- 
tations, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By George Campbell, D.D. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. Four volumes, with the author’s last corrections. 
Boston; W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. The first and second vols. 
are completed, and the third and fourth vols. will be published in a few 
weeks. 
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Edward Parker and Joseph Delaplaine, booksellers, Philadelphia, pro- 
pose publishing by subscription, an American edition of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia, now printing in Edinburgh ; conducted by David Brews- 
ter, L. L. D. Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the Society of 
Antiquaries in Scotland, with assistance of nearly one hundred gentlemen 
of the first eminence in science and literature in Europe. 

T. B. Wait and Co. propose publishing by subscription, A Geographi- 
cal and Historical View of the World : exhibiting a complete delineation 
of the natural and artificial features of each country ; and a succinct nar- 
rative of the origin of the different nations, their political revolutions, and 
progress in arts, sciences, literature, commerce, kc. The whole com- 
prising all that is important in the geography of the globe and the history 
of mankind. By John Bigland, author of Letters on Ancient and Modern 
History, Essays on various subjects, &c. &c, in five volumes. 

















